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TOOK YOUR ADVICE GLAD TO HEAR THAT 
BILL > + + RAWLINGS JIM >>> AN OLD-TIMER 
HAS MY EQUIPMENT LIKE ME KNOWS IT PAYS 
ORDER AND /'M ALL TO GET SET ON YOUR 
SET FOR 1940 EQUIPMENT EARLY 


It pays to have your equipment worries behind you when you 
get down to the serious business of practicing and mapping 
out your grid campaign . . . Greater demands have been 
put on the time element in the manufacturing of durable, 
quality equipment due to the highly individualized styles, 
designs, and color combinations now incorporated .. . 
Help us to give you service. Early orders assure shipments 
well in advance of your first game . . . Order now and be 
all set when the first whistle blows. 





Contact the Rawlings dealer in your territory. He will gladly outline the merits of 
Rawlings design, quality, and durability. Wide price range permits schools with any 
size budget to enjoy the advantages this better equipment affords. 


ST. LOUIS wl MISSOURI 
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THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 
is building more 
PLAYER PARTICIPATION 
and PUBLIC INTEREST 


America is a sports-eminded nation—where every 
man, woman and child has the privilege and right 
to play for fun and health. 


To foster these rights and aid in the expansion of 
these privileges the Athletic Goods Industry main- 
tains the Athletic Institute as a non profit organiza- 
tion to promote sports activities through the fields 
of recreation and physical education for the benefit 
of the American public and the Athletic Goods 
Industry. It is the purpose of the Athletic Institute 
to serve you—through its various channels of activity 
to increase interest in sports and to help more of our 
people to play. We are proud to be a member of the 
Athletic Institute. We invite you to take advantage 
of the Institute service and urge you to cooperate 
with those whose cooperation with the Athletic 
Institute makes these services possible. 


Sports participation aah 


HEALTHIER BODIES STRONGER MINDS — BETTER CITIZENS 
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UNSELFISH 
In ITS 


The Athletic Institute offers you the follow- 
ing services absolutely without cost except 
for mailing and handling charge of printed 
material. 


FIELD SERVICE WORK 

The Athletic Institute assists in 
the organizing and administration 
of teams and leagues, and con- 
ducts baseball and tennis schools. 


BULLETIN SERVICE 

The Athletic Institute provides a 
series of bulletins on the various 
subjects of organization, admin- 
istration, financing, officiating, 
coaching and supervision of 
Sports, etc. 


MAIL CONSULTATION 
The Athletic Institute through its 
experts offers assistance through 
correspondence on recreational 
athletics or mass teaching in the 
fields of physical education. 


PUBLIC SPEECH SERVICE 

The Athletic Institute provides a 
variety of carefully written public 
talks on subjects devoted to the 
promotion of sports participation 
and development of civic interest. 


COOPERATION 

The Athletic Institute invites cor- 
respondence on your problems 
and welcomes suggestions that will 
help in the unselfish promotion of 
Sports. 


Ask your sporting goods dealer for 


details or write to 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE, Inc. 


209 S. State St. 





Chicago 
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READY REFERENCE BUYING 





American Hair & Felt Co. 
Merchandise Mart 
Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturers of Ozite gymnasium mat felt. 


Columbia Alkali Corp., The 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York City, N. Y. 


Calcium Chloride for laying dust. 


Dolge Company, The C. B. 
Westport, Conn. 
Dolcorock floor finish. 
Alta-Co. powder for athletes foot. 
Write for booklet. 





Athletic Films 
4721 Ambrose Ave. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Track and Field and fancy diving film. 


Continental Steel Corp. 
Kokomo, Ind. 


Fencing for athletic fields. 





Barnes & Co., A. S. 
67 West 44th St. 
New York City, N. Y. 
Publishers of athletic books of all types. 





Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 
Des Plaines, Ill. 


Manufacturers of lighting equipment for athietic 
fields and gymnasiums. 


Write for booklet on How to Obtain Best Results 
from Football Lighting. 


Bike Web Mfg. Co. 
2500 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturers of Bike Web supporter and 
Formula 87 trainers tape. 


Write for information regarding new movie on the 
technique of taping. 








Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Swanson & Ritner Sts. 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


Complete line of athletic shoes. 





Carison, Stan W. 
806 Fourth St., N. E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Publisher of Football Fables 





Castello Fencing Equipment Co. 
55 East Iith St. 
New York City, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of fencing equipment. 
Write for 32 page catalog 


Converse Rubber Co. 
Malden, Mass. 
Manufacturers of Chuck Taylor basketball shoes. 


Write for free copy of Converse Basketball 
Year Book. 





Coopler Coaching Service 
Box 705 
Coatesville, Tenn. 
Publishers of manual of fundamentals for the play- 
er prepared by Louis Lerda and Gilbert Cooper. 





Crouse-Hinds Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of lighting equipment for athletic 
fields and gymnasiums. 


DuCraffts, Inc. 
Huntingburg, Ind. 


Manufacturer of football and basketball 


scoreboards. 





Durene Association of America 
470 Fourth Ave. 
New York City, N. Y. 
Mercerized cotton for athletic clothing. 
Write for booklet, ““Don’t Be Dopey’. 





Dynogen Company, The 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Manufacturers of food concentrate for athletes. 





Fairplay Mfg. Co., The 
2306 University Ave. 
Des Moines, lowa 
Manufacturers of football and basketball 
scoreboards. 


Write for descriptive literature. 





Decker Manufacturing Co. 
Keokuk, lowa 


Manufacturers of football and basketball 
scoreboards. 


Floorcraft Laboratories 
1330 Sherman Ave. 
Evanston, Ill. 


Manufacturers of Protecto Gym Seal floor finish. 





DeGroat, H. S. 
Springfield College 
Springfield, Mass. 


Baseball Coaching. Kit. 


Football News, The 
2361 Westridge Court 
Ferndale, Detroit, Mich. 

Publishers of the Football News. 





Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., The 
167 Varick St. 
New York City, N. Y. 
Antiphlogistine for injuries. 


Sample to coaches and trainers. 





Champion Knitwear 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of athletic clothing. 


Write for catalog 





Detroit Film Laboratories 
66 Sibley St. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Producers of the film “The Post Graduate School 
of Football.” 





General Electric Company 
1 River Road 
i Schenectady, N. Y. 
Lighting for athletic fields and gymnasiums. 
Booklets available on all phases of lighting. 





General Mills 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Manufacturers of Wheaties, the “Breakfast of 
Champions.” 





All of the organizations listed.on this and the following page have carried advertising 
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GUIDE FOR COACHES 





Goldfaden, Goodwin 
Box 2112, Station H 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Old Spalding and Reach football and baseball 
guides to complete your library. 


Hotel Sherman 
Randolph and Clark Streets 
Chicago, Ill. 


Athletic headquarters in Chicago. 





Goldsmith Sons, Inc., The P. 
John and Findlay Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Manufacturers of complete line of athletic 
equipment. 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Huntington, Ind. 
Manufacturers of Seal-O-San floor finish. 





Greco Fencing Equipment Co. 
19 West 34th St. 
New York City, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of fencing equipment. 
Write for illustrated catalog. 


Ivory System 
Peabody, Mass. 
Reconditioners of athletic equipment. 


If you are not already receiving “The Observer,” 
write to have your name placed on mailing list. 





Hanna Manufacturing Co. 
Athens, Ga. 


Manufacturers of Batrite baseball bats. 





Harper & Brothers 
49 East 33rd St. 
New York City, N. Y. 
Publishers of Stephen Epler’s book, “Six-Man 
Football.” 


Kahnfast Satins 
444—4th Ave. 
New York City, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Kahnfast Satins and Ironsides 
Gridiron Twill. 





Ken-Wel Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of complete line of athletic 
equipment. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd St. 
New York, City, N. Y. 
Publishers of “Winning Football” by Bierman and 
“Practical Football” by Crisler and Wieman—also 
“Better Basketball” by Allen and “Hockey” by 
Vaughn. 





Mohawk Timers and Scorers 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of football and basketball 
scoreboards. 





Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Potomac and DeKalb Streets 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Manufacturers of gymnasium and playground 
equipment and “Goal-Hi,” the new game developed 
by “Phog” Allen. 


Write for catalogs 





Midland Chemical Laboratories, 
Inc. 
Dubuque, lowa 


Manufacturers of Gymloh floor finish. 





Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen 
Mfg. Co. 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


Manufacturers of Ball Band basketball shoes and 
Ball Band athletic socks. 





Henderson & Co., Peter 
35 Cortlandt St. 
New York City, N. Y. 
Grass seed for athletic fields. 
Write for free booklet, “Sports Turf”. 


King Sportswear Co. 
1115 N. Franklin St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturers of complete line of athletic clothing. 


National Sports Equipment Co. 
19 E. McWilliams St. 
Fond du Lac, Wisc. 
Manufacturers of gym mats, boxing rings, football 
dummies, field enclosures. 





Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 
434 Finzer St. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Louisville Slugger baseball bats. 
Louisville Grand Slam golf clubs. 
Write for booklet, “Famous Sluggers of 1939’’. 


Knox Gelatine Laboratories 
Johnstown, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Knox Gelatine, the Energy Food. 


Write for details of how Knox can build stamina 
for your team. Dept. 494. 


Nelson Knitting Co. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Athletic socks. 


Write for free pair of Nelson “Cushioned” 
athletic socks. 





Hillman & Son, Harry 


Kurz Kitt Company 
5132 Dodge St. 


O'Shea Knitting Mills 
2701 N. Pulaski Road 











Box 492 
Hanover, N. H. . Omaha, Nebr. Chicago, Ill. 
Manufacturers of football and basketball strategy | Manufacturers of athletic clothing and famous SK 
Manuf. f 
anufacturers of track hurdles. weet needle pads end BOK hip nd 
Hood Rubber Co., Inc. Lipp. J. J. Petersen & Co. 
Watertown, Mass. 
c 3 323 W. Polk St. 5561 Baynton St. 
Manufacturers of soy as ' basketball shoes and Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Penn. 
six-man foo shoes. ° 
: ¢ E Manufacturers of the Lipp National Collegiate Manufacturers of gym mats, football dummies, 
Write for free cop f 1939-40 Basketball Hints. 1 
e@ jor ‘ee prin “aa asRe ints A Templet. field enclosures. 





space in the Athletic Journal this year and are anxious to co-operate with its readers. 
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Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
70 Fifth Ave. 
New York City, N. Y. 


Publishers of Henry A. Stone’s book on 
Wrestling. 





Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
23rd and Lucas Streets 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Manufacturers of complete line of athletic 
equipment. 





Reach, Wright & Ditson, A. J. 
P. O. Box 61 
City Hall Station 


New York City, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of complete athletic line. 





Rentem, Inc. 
Jasper, Ind. 


Manufacturers of football and basketball 


scoreboards. 





Riddell, Inc., John T. 
1259 N. Wood St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Manufacturers of complete line of athletic shoes 


and inflated goods. 





Ringer Company, Charles 
7921 Exchange Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Athletic insurance. 





O. M. Scott & Sons 
222 Main St. 
Marysville, Ohio 
Producers of Scott’s grass seed mixture. 


Write to have your name placed on the list to re- 


ceive “Lawn Care” bulletins. 





Seamless Rubber Co., The 
New Haven, Conn. 
Manufacturers of athletic tape and Husky Tape. 





Sewerage Commission, The 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Manufacturers of Milorganite for better turf. 





Simpson Company, The 
Metropolitan Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Manufacturers of Charley Pad for treatment of 
“Charley horse.” 





Snow-Proof Company 
Middletown, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of leather preservative. 





Spalding & Bros., A. G. 
Chicopee, Mass. 


Manufacturers of complete line of athletic 
equipment. 


Voit Rubber Corp., W. J. 
1600 East 25th St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Manufacturers of rubber covered baseballs and 
inflated balls. 


Write for new catalog. 





Wells, Clifford 


Berry Bowl 
Logansport, Ind. 


Indiana Basketball Coaching School notes. 





West Disinfecting Co. 
42-16 Barn St. 

Long Island City, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Lastincote floor finish and 
Westochlor for control of athletes foot. 
Write for 20 Winning Plays by Clair Bee. 





Sporting News, The 
10th and Olive Streets 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Publishers of the Baseball Register. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
1216 West 58th St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Manufacturers of lighting equipment for athletic 
fields and gymnasiums. 
Write for new sports floodlighting book. 





Sundt Engineering Co. 
4775 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Manufacturers of loud speakers, amplifiers, 
phonographs and microphones. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
2037 N. Campbell Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturers of complete athletic equipment. 





Toro Manufacturing Co. 
3042 Snelling Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Manufacturers of power rollers and mowers. 


Write for the new 1940 catalog. 


Winkler Portable Bleachers 
P. O. Box 2415 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Manufacturers of portable bleachers. 





Town House 
Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Where to stay when in Los Angeles. 





Townsend Publishing Co. 
1331 Madison Ave. 
New York City, N. Y. 


Publishers of Clair Bee’s book on Basketball. 


Witchell-Sheill Co. 
1635 Augusta Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturers of complete athletic shoe line. 





W. F. Young, Inc. (Absorbine Jr.) 
245 D Lyman St. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Manufacturers of Absorbine Jr. for athletes foot 
and tired muscles. 


Write for free sample bottle and muscle chart. 





United States Rubber Co. 
1790 Broadway 
New York City, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Keds, basketball shoes, and the 


Epler six-man football shoe. 





Many interesting booklets, samples, 

etc., listed on these three pages will 

be sent free to coaches and trainers. 

Please mention the Athletic Journal 
when writing. 
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Suggestions. ..RESULTING FROM SPRING PRACTICE 


HERE ARE THREE SPOT-BILT OBLONG CLEAT ARRANGEMENTS 
WORKED OUT DURING SPRING PRACTICE THAT PROVED POPULAR 


Working with teams during Spring football prac- 
tice—at schools large and small all over the country 
—we found them busy trying out SPOT-BILT oblong 
cleats in every conceivable arrangement. Here are 
three that proved popular. We stress the fact, how- 
ever, that there is no end to the arrangements you can 
effect with SPOT-BILT oblong cleats. You can even 
use them in combination with Compresso-Lock round 
cleats * * * The SPOT-BILT cleat wrench makes it 


a simple matter to change cleats to any desired posi- 
tion * * * While the boys were satisfying them- 
selves that oblong cleats give better traction, they 
also discovered and commented on the fact that ob- 
long cleats were so much more comfortable and easy 
on their feet * * * For detailed information re- 
garding SPOT-BILT football shoes for 1940, contact 
your SPOT-BILT distributor or write us direct. 
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Tossing balls for volleying practice 


Varsity Tennis Practice 
Methods Used at 
Modesto Junior College 


By Fred Earle 





Athletics 
and 
Physical 
Education 
in the 
Junior 
Colleges 


Athletic Director, Modesto Junior College, 
Modesto, California 


HEN asked to write an article 
on tennis for this magazine, I 
thought that it might be wise to 
change the procedure a little and talk 
about practice methods rather than stroke 
technique. I might say that as far as 
stroke technique is concerned, I am preju- 
diced to Tom Stow’s little booklet and 
Donald Budge’s book entitled “Budge On 
Tennis.” 
Most of the practice methods which 
I am going to present have been origi- 
nated by other people. For instance, Tom 


Stow at the Clairmont Country Club, 
Oakland, California, who developed the 
stroke developer also gave me the idea 
of the ball box in the corner. From Mr. 
Beasley I got the rubber tire or tube idea 
for volleying target and the error chart; 
while the court efficiency test which I have 
found to be very valuable was originated 
by Mr. Leighton. 

THE BALL BOX. We have two boxes 
which are interchangeable, each one hav- 
ing the capacity to hold twelve dozen 
balls. The court has been laid with a 
slight slope to one corner so that a ball 
hitting in the near vicinity of the box will 
roll toward this corner. When giving boys 
lessons eight hours a day, you will find 
that it will save a great deal of energy if 
you have to bend only once to pick up 
the full box. As you can see from the 
illustration, we have a cover on the box 
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Volleying target practice 


to prevent any unnecessary injuries. Reg- 
ular inspection of the balls tends to keep 
the bounce of each about the same, and 
as the undesirable are segregated, they are 
handed down to the physical education 
classes. 

STROKE DEVELOPER. I think I 
am about one of the first to have used 
Tom Stow’s Stroke Developer. Three or 
four years ago we had a rainy spring and 
practically depended upon the stroke de- 
veloper to condition our varsity tennis 
team. This stroke developer is an excel- 
lent exerciser for judgment of distance, 
proper foot work, weight control, back 
swing, and follow-through, and the fact 
that it can be used inside as well as out 
certainly makes it indispensable for a 
rainy-day program. 


VOLLEYING. To start volleying prac- 
tice we divide up the squad in pairs. As 
the illustration shows, one side tosses the 
ball underhand to his partner who volleys 
back to him knee-high. The ball is first 
as near perfect to the backhand as possi- 
ble and after the proper technique is de- 
veloped, we switch to the forehand. We 
next go one step either forehand or back- 
hand, tossing the ball at various heights 
and vary the speed. 

The practice method of having each 
player stand upon the intersection line of 
the service courts and the service line also 
is used, and we try to hit the ball through 
the men and not past them. 

GAME OF ERRORS. Only the errors 
count against you. One boy starts the 
game by having one ball to bounce on the 
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Stow stroke developer 


court. Using a ground stroke, he hits it 
to the opponent and the first person that 
fails to return the ball or hits it out, is 
chalked up with an error. The server’s 
points are counted first, and the first 
player who gets ten errors against him 
loses the game. A player serves until one 
game is won or lost. This game helps de- 
velop steady ground strokes, and is so 
extensively enjoyed by the boys that I 
use it a great deal in my classes. 
LEIGHTON EFFICIENCY TEST. One 
court is marked off according to the ac- 
companying diagram. We give the pupil 
twenty warm-up shots, and then toss 
underhand to him one hundred balls. I 
insist that our varsity players hit at least 


me 


COURT DIAGRAM FOR THE 


fifty per cent in the twelve divisions which 
are marked on the left side of the net. 
For instance, on a forehand down the line 
the ball must hit within the six-foot square 
or have enough pace on it, so that the 
ball is going up when it passes the base 
line. The object of this is to keep the op- 
ponent back as far as possible. My expe- 
rience has been that a player is lucky to 
hit thirty out of one hundred in his first 
few attempts, but with a little practice 
and co-ordination of his stroke, he will 
soon be able to reach fifty per cent. With 
normal playing experience, speed, and 
footwork, a player that can hit over sixty 
per cent in any of these twelve divisions 
should make a very fine varsity player. 
ERROR CHART. I use the error chart 
principally in doubles. It gives me an idea 
as to who is responsible for most of the 
errors and earned points. We also use it 
as conclusive proof to a candidate of any 
weakness which might show up in match 
play. Many times a player does not re- 
alize how many points he loses on any one 
kind of stroke, and I find that if I can 


LEIGHTON EFFICIENCY TEST 
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Ball box 





’ show him his weakness through an error 


chart, I can usually get him to overcome 
any weakness by hard practice. 
I have found that these practice meth- 


, ods will help develop a player’s game es- 


pecially where competition within the 
squad is very unequal. It gives the bet- 


| ter players on the squad an added incen- 


tive to improve certain parts of their game 
which would be impossible to do by local 
team matches. 


Varsity Athletics Sponsor 


Intramural Athletics 
By Samuel A. Lee 


Director of Physical Education and Athletics, 
Scranton-Keystone Junior College, La Plume, 
Pennsylvania 


HE long values-derived and disad- 
vantages-of controversy of Varsity 
Athletics versus Intramural Ath- 


letics has been, and no doubt always will 
be, present throughout the life, of every 


- director of physical education and ath- 


letics. 
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The distress caused by straddling the 
fence and trying to justify each activity 
for a limited student body at Scranton- 
Keystone Junior College was alleviated by 
a chance visit of several students to the 
office of the director of physical education 
and athletics. This group was composed 
of the officers of a varsity club, an organi- 
zation having as its members, students who 
had won their varsity letter. Their story 
was brief. Up to the present time their 
club had done nothing but initiate new 
members, award the usual club pins, and 
supply the honor sweaters. After these 
formalities were over, they pointed out, 
the interests of the members lagged and, 
in most cases, were lost among other cam- 
pus activities. What could they do which 
would hold the interest of the group and, 
at the same time, be of sufficient value to 
the college to repay the effort? As an an- 
swer, the men’s intramural program, with 
minor restrictions, was placed in their 
hands. 


ERROR CHART 
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and voted unanimously to support it. 
The plan with recent necessary curtail- 
ments and additions is as follows: There 
is a Board of Control composed of three 
(Continued on page 42) 


A plan was formulated at once and pre- 
sented to the club for its approval. After 
such matters as eligibility, financial back- 
ing, and extent of intramural activities 
were settled, the club approved the plan 


The Athletic Coach in the 


Community Recreation Program 


By Walter A. Olsen 


Director of Recreation and Physical Education, High School, Bay City, Michigan 


HE inter-relation of modern society 
has become so predominate that, 
when we touch on one phase of life, 
we become implicated in the whole pattern 
of human experiences. In this connection 
recreation has become a prominent factor 
in the lives of all the citizens of every com- 
munity. We, as progressive school people, 
have a great opportunity, by virtue of our 
positions with athletics, of carrying this 
healthful project on further to the adult 
life of a community as well as to the chil- 
dren during the period when school is not 
in session. 

Throughout the nation today there is a 
definite need of recreational activities, due 
mainly to the increase of leisure hours. 
This makes it necessary for an adjustment 
in the new way to live, with its many prob- 
lems to face, which involves not only the 
adults but also the children. Playgrounds 
ahd recreational activities may be of im- 
mense value to a community and no one is 
better fitted to provide the leadership than 
the host of physical education directors 
and athletic men who can be of service to 
the community in which they live. 

The very nature of the type of work 
that recreation involves requires equip- 
ment and facilities that are already in use 
for school activities—namely—buildings, 
grounds, gymnasiums, swimming pools, 
etc., around which a definite program 
may be developed which will answer all of 
the problems that every city has to face. 
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EVERAL years ago Frank McCor- 
mick, Athletic Director at the 
University of Minnesota, saw the ad- 
vantages of community recreation pro- 
grams throughout the state. So inter- 
ested did he become in the subject that 
Dr. Carl Nordly was added to the 
staff of his department to make studies 
in the high schools of that state to 
determine just how the universities 
might aid in improving physical edu- 
cation activities in the communities 
through the summer months. Results 
¢ Dr. Nordly’s studies together with 
efinite suggestions have appeared in 
this publication from time to time. In 
other states athletic directors and 
coaches have realized the importance 
of serving their communities through- 
out the summer. The excellent article 
by Walter H. Fisher, March, 1940, is- 
sue, on the promotion of baseball at 
Muncie, Indiana, should be re-read at 
this time by coaches who are contem- 
plating the worth-while project of 
keeping the boys of their communities 
interested in recreation throughout the 
coming summer. This month Walter 
Olsen, Director of Recreation and 
Physical Education in the high school 
of Bay City, Michigan, outlines the 
important steps to be taken in the de- 
velopment of a summer program. 
Readers of the Athletic Journal who 
will conduct community programs this 
summer are invited to help their fellow 
coaches by passing on to them, through 
these columns, the contributions that 
they will make in their community 
programs this summer. 





There is no limit as to the wide scope of 
projects that can be developed from a 
small beginning and a small budget on 
which to operate. Through the co-opera- 
tion of the various agencies such as the 
board of education, city officials, W.P.A., 
and professional and business men, a start 
may be made which will then depend on 
the initiative and intelligence that is ap- 
plied by the physical director, or athletic 
coach, who is placed in direct charge of 
the project of establishing playgrounds 
on a sound and fundamental basis. 

It is with the above in mind that this 
article is written, and for that reason will 
be confined to the promotion of only one 
phase of recreational activity, that being 
playgrounds. Too many times, through 
enthusiasm and the very nature of this 
type of work, there is a tendency to begin 
operation on too large a scale. More 
summer programs have withered and died 
from this fault than from any other. 
Therefore, it should be kept in mind that 
operations should increase as the situa- 
tion demands and develops. 

Let me then outline the most important 
steps to be taken in the development of a 
summer program. These are the results 
of my experience over a period of twenty 
years, directing playgrounds and extend- 
ing supervised play to boys, girls, men 
and women during the summer months. 

1. Selection of location of play areas 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Theory and Organization of 


High School Football 


By Robert W. Nulf 
North Side High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


S FOR their physical condition I 
A try to bring the boys on the squad 
along rather slowly especially the 
first week of practice. It occurs to me 
that, too many times, when we are so 
much concerned about assigning a great 
amount of hard work in the way of un- 
necessary running, blocking, tackling and 
scrimmage, we end up with the boys in- 
jured and not in shape to play. Further- 
more, we make a number of the boys on 
the squad feel that they are not so sure 
that they like this game of football with 
all its impositions. I have heard a great 
many coaches say that they know that as 
many football games. are lost on the prac- 
tice field as are won on the game field and 
I believe this is true in too many instances. 
It seems to me that too many coaches 
of the old school of football were of the 
opinion that, unless they assigned a great 
amount of good hard tackling and blocking 
in addition to heavy scrimmages, tapered 
off by running back to the dressing room 
or by several laps around the track, the 
boys could not possibly be in shape to 
play a game or they were not tough 
enough to be football players. The fact 
that hundreds of boys have stayed out 
for football and taken this unnecessary 
abuse is certainly a great tribute to the 
game of football, in that there was still 
enough enthusiasm left after such work- 
outs to bring them back day after day. I 
try to avoid as much of this as possible. 

In tackling, for instance, I doubt in the 
last six years if we have had two hours 
of tackling practice. In fact six years ago 
we did not spend a single minute at tack- 
ling. I can not say that our tackling in 


ball games or scrimmage showed any no- | 


ticeable effect because of this fact. That 
same spring I heard Noble Kizer comment 
on ‘the fact that some college with which 
he was familiar, and I am not so sure that 
it was not Purdue, had not had any tack- 
ling practice that year either, but he was 
of the opinion that it might lead to a dete- 
rioration of the quality of tackling in the 
future. This seemed like a reasonable 
conclusion and starting the next season, 
we have had only a very sparing amount 
of tackling practice, and that of a modified 
form. I pick two of the better tacklers 
to demonstrate. Before we go any fur- 
ther, I have each member of the squad put 
his hand on his opposite shoulder so that 
he may feel the bony projections of the 
shoulder. Then I have him raise that arm 
up above his head and in doing that those 
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HIS article, begun in the May is- 

sue, should be of special interest 
to all high school football coaches as 
they plan, during the summer, their 
work for the coming year. Coaches 
receiving this issue who did not get a 
copy of the May issue are urged to 
write at once for a copy. 





exposed bony structures are covered with 
muscle tissue. This seems to help to drive 
home the fact that keeping the arms ex- 
tended not only makes for good tackling, 
but serves as protection as well. I have 
the two demonstrators show the head-on- 
tackle, emphasizing the essential funda- 
mentals at about one-half speed. Then I 
have the rest of the squad pair off, choos- 
ing their partners according to size, ability 
and experience. I tell them at this point 
that I am not giving them tackling prac- 
tice with the idea of making it hard on 
them, but simply to make sure that they 
know the correct method of tackling. I 
want them to make only enough tackles 
to show me that they know how and then 
I have them help with some of the other 
boys. As soon as they are ready they are 
to call for my okay or that of the other 
boys who have been okay’d and once they 
are okay’d by any one of us, they are to 
help those other boys who are still prac- 
ticing the tackle. If they are ready to 
demonstrate a good tackle after two or 
three practice turns, I am willing to ac- 
cept them and let them help with the 
others. I find that they very seldom call 
for an okay unless they are ready and they 
seem to extend more directed effort in this 
manner than if they were left to tackle 
with no apparent aim in mind. As soon 
as the more experienced boys have all 
executed a good tackle, we call it enough, 
because I do not expect these new boys 
to be too good at it in a short time. 

For open-field tackling, we pair off in 
the same manner but instead of tackling 
we simply tag the man as we move into 
position where we might make the tackle. 
I emphasize getting position on the runner 
in this drill for, after all, if a boy can 
make a good shoulder tackle in close play, 
get position on his man in the open and 
has the will to bring his man down, he will 
do a pretty good job of it. 

This is the sum-total of our tackling 
practice; this will last about eight to ten 
minutes and we will have it about two or 
three times during the season. I expect 


a good many of you see weakness in this 
practice and I will not argue that it may 
not have any faults but I do know that, 
when game-time comes we have not lost 
any one through injuries in tackling prac- 
tice, nor are any of the boys discouraged, 
depressed, or tired and weary from un- 
necessary tackling practice. Neither are 
these boys on the third, fourth and fifth 
squads afraid to run with the ball if they 
get in the game, because they have been 
“torn” into countless times when they 
were used as tackling dummies for the var- 
sity, nor are they afraid to try to tackle, 
if they get in the game because they had 
their experience when paired off as “fod- 
der” with the bigger and more experienced 
varsity boys. We should remember that 
these third and fourth stringers are future 
varsity prospects and personally I do not 
care about discouraging them before they 
get a chance to have some of the fun there 
is in the game. So far I am more than 
pleased with the tackling I have gotten 
out of these “rookies” for they have been 
more aggressive in their tackling than I 
could hope for; the only way I can ex- 
plain it is that they have not been exposed 
to all that can happen from tackling and 
are unaware of just how badly they can 
be shaken up by it; when they do get in 
a game they have been watching the others 
“crack away” and they “cut loose” them- 
selves when given an opportunity; I have 
seen some of these boys come up laughing 
because they had really poured into some 
one and had failed to recognize the hard 
bumps they had received. As long as we 
get these results I am willing to continue 
with this method. 

Other measures to avoid unnecessary 
bumps and bruises are followed in our 
blocking drills. I might say that 75 to 80 
per cent of our blocking achievements are 
obtained in the off-season in work done in 
gymnasium suits. In this, we work and 
work on form at whatever speed the indi- 
viduals feel like going. Naturally, how- 
ever, they do not go at it as they would 
in a game, but we work on this so much 
that, after a couple of years, the correct 
habits of blocking are pretty well estab- 
lished and we are not getting boys injured 
with it. 

A great deal of our scrimmage is don 
against third and fourth stringers who, 
acting as dummies in so far as trying to 
break up the offensive, are instructed to 
protect themselves hard against the of- 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Planning an Intramural Program 


An Intramural Program 
Sponsored bya |. 
Technical High School 


By I. David Farber 
Crane Technical High School, Chicago 


HE intramural sports program at 
Crane Technical High School has 
met with a great deal of success 
under the system started three years ago. 
The school is located in a thickly popu- 
lated metropolitan area and is bounded 
by two busy boulevards and two through 
streets. The location of our school build- 
ing has not in any way interfered with the 
development of our intramural program. 
The student enrollment is 5,800 boys. 


Aims and Objectives 


The intramural department aims to pro- 
vide a varied program that will appeal to 
the students and bring about participa- 
tion by the students, now and in later life, 
in games and sports that are worth while; 
to have each boy participate in some one 
or several of the intramural activities of- 
fered each season—fall, winter and spring. 

We expect our program to develop 
group spirit and unity; to prepare the 
students for life situations; to promote and 
maintain better health; to employ the stu- 
dents’ leisure time in a useful and whole- 
some way; to develop a permanent inter- 
est in sports; and to be a contributing 
factor to the success of our interschool 
program of athletics. 


Rules Governing Intramural S ports 


All the intramural contests are played 
according to the rules and regulations set 
up by the intramural department. The 
intramural program at the present time is 
to benefit those of the school who are un- 
able to make one of the school’s teams. 
Article I—Eligibility 

1. Any student duly registered at Crane 
Technical High School is eligible for com- 
petition. 

2. All varsity players who are retained 
on the varsity squads are ineligible to com- 
pete in a similar or a closely related in- 
tramural activity. For example—varsity 
football and basketball players cannot 
compete in intramural touch football or 
basketball. 

3. Before each tournament a certified 
eligibility list of players is handed in to 
the director of intramurals. A section or 
room may have as many teams as they 
so desire in any and all tournaments in 
which team competition is used. 


Article 1I—Officers of Administration 
«J. The officers are a faculty director, a 
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student commissioner of activities, eight 
(8) assistant commissioners of activities 
whose duties are to act as co-ordinators 
to the director of intramurals and to the 
commissioner of activities. 

2. The duties of the faculty director are 
to govern, plan and otherwise direct the 
management of all sports. 

3. The Commissioner of Activities is 
elected by the student body. His duty is 
to assist the Faculty Director by keeping 
records, checking entries and carrying out 
any other business that is assigned to him. 

4, Each Assistant Commissioner of Ac- 
tivities is selected by the Faculty Director 
with the assistance of the Commissioner 
of Activities. His duty is to collect all 
entry blanks from the sections that are 
assigned to him. For example—each as- 
sistant is assigned to a semester grade. He 
contacts all the sections in that particular 
grade and keeps them informed of the 
tournaments and answers any questions 
that the boys may ask of him. He gets 
as many entries as is possible for the vari- 
ous sports by making a room-to-room per- 
sonal contact. After faithfully performing 
the duties of his office, he is eligible to 
run for the office of Commissioner of Ac- 
tivities. 

5. These officers are known as the gov- 
erning board. They meet twice a month 
on a date posted by the Director. 


Article II1I—Protests, Forfeits and Post- 
ponements 

1. Protests—All protests must be made 
in writing to the Intramural Director 
within twenty-four hours after the con- 
test in question. 

2. Both contestants and the officials in 
charge will be allowed to give their ver- 
sion. 

3. Protests other than eligibility must 
be made while contestants are on the field 
of play. 

4. Forfeits—Teams that do not appear 
within ten minutes after the time sched- 
uled to play, forfeit the game. 

5. A team that claims a forfeit must 
have a full team on the field at the time 
of the forfeit. 

6. Postponements—No contest shall be 
postponed without sanction of opponents 
and approval of the Faculty Director. 





L would be impossible to present an 
intramural program adapted to 
every school whose intramural direc- 
tors read this publication. The pro-- 
grams of two schools far removed as 
to types are presented. As most intra- 
mural programs are developed by the 
ingenuity of the directors to fit par- 
ticular cases, much may be adapted 
from these programs. 





Article 1V—Awards and Entry Fees 


1. Members of championship teams and 
boys who placed in all individual sports 
will receive medals. 

2. A service diploma is awarded every 
section’s Deputy of Intramurals, who 
faithfully performs the duties required of 
him for one semester’s work. 

3. An entry fee of five cents per boy 
for every intramural sport is charged. 
The Deputy of Intramurals of each section 
collects this fee and turns it into the Intra- 
mural Director before each tournament. 
The collecting of this fee helps defray the 
expenses of running the intramural pro- 
gram. 


Physical Set-up of Plant 


At Crane, we have two gymnasiums and 
a swimming pool. The large gymnasium 
is 94 by 50 feet and has a 110-yard oval 
running track. The small gymnasium is 
66 by 45 feet. The swimming pool is a 
20-yard tank. Our out-of-doors activities - 
are conducted at Altgeld Park, Chicago 
Park District, located six blocks from the 
school; Douglas Park, Chicago Park Dis- 
trict, located two miles from the school; 
The Off-the-Street Boys’ Club athletic 
field, located three blocks from the school 
and several available empty lots located 
four blocks from the school building. We 
also have use of the Off-the-Street Club 
building game room, where we hold our 
intramural ping-pong tournament. 

Though we do have a very fine gymna- 
sium set-up the gymnasiums and the pool 
are not always available for use by the in- 
tramural department. Therefore I should 
like to show just how the intramural pro- 
gram is able to function in co-operation 
with the athletic teams who use the gym- 
nasiums and pool for practice throughout 
the school year after 3 P. M. each day: 

During the early part of September and 
in May and June, all of the out-of-door 
activities take place. 


Program of Sports 


Our intramural program recognizes 
three recreational desires of the student: 
1. Team competition. 2. Individual com- 
petition. 3. Social recreation. 

‘The following program of sports and the 
events held in the activities have been used 
the past three years: 

Fatt Semester—(Sept.-Oct.) 
Tennis 

Touch Football. 

Football Skills Contest. 

a—Throw for distance. 

b—Throw for accuracy. 

e—Punt for distance. 

d—Kick-off for distance. 

Winter Semester—(Nov.-Mar.) 
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Table 1—Gymnasium After-School Program 






































Month Day Large Gym Day * Small Gym 
September ........ cate Intramurals Intramurals 
Re diedouseads Varsity Basketball 
November ......... M Varsity Wrestling M Intramurals 
December ......... T Varsity Track & Field T Intramurals 
oe hae W Varsity Gymnastics W Varsity B. B. 
February .......... 3 Varsity Fencing T Social Dance 
EE. Qi ucnnetess F Teams use Gymnasium F Varsity B. B. 
MAS cbc bev éaecvi ow Intramurals Intramurals 














*The small gymnasium was also available on those Wednesdays and Fridays that the 
varsity basketball teams were away from home. 


Table 2 


Where Sports are held and number of courts and fields available for these activities. 


























Sport Place Playing Facilities 
Basketball ........... Small and Large Gyms. 8 Courts 
Swimming Meet ...... Pool 20 feet by 60 feet 
Wrestling Meet ....... Large Gym. 2 Large Wrestling Mats 
Free Throws ......... Small and Large Gyms. 20 Baskets 
OS eae Small and Large Gyms. 6 Courts 
Touch Football ....... Altgeld Park 3 Fields 





Football Skills ........ 


Altgeld Park 


100 by 120-yard field 





Ice Skating Meet...... 


Altgeld Park 


220-yard Track 














Horseshoes .........- Altgeld Park 3 Courts 
Altgeld Park 
ee «e+| Off-the-Street Clubs 8 Diamonds 
Field Empty Lots 
SESS yee Douglas Park 10 Courts 
Track & Field ........ Douglas Park Well equipped out-of-door Track, 


440 yards long 














Off-the-Street Club 





6 Tables : 





Ice Skating Meet. 
a—Junior 220-yard dash. 
b—Junior 440-yard dash. 
e—Senior 440-yard dash. 
d—Senior mile. 
Swimming Meet. 
a—20-yard Free Style. 
b—40-yard Free Style. 
c—20-yard Breast Stroke. 
d—20-yard Back Stroke. 
Wrestling Meet. 
Basketball. 
Free-Throw Contest. 
Volleyball. ° 
Ping-Pong. 
Sprinc Semester—(Apr.-June) 
Track and Field Meet (60-yard Dash; 
High Jump; Shot Put; Running Broad 
Jump and 440-yard Relay). 
Horseshoes. 
Softball. 


Methods of Elimination 


The types of elimination used depend 
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upon the number of entries received for 
each tournament and the amount of time 
that we are able to use both gymnasiums. 

All of our out-of-door activities are held 
on the single elimination basis because the 
boys have some distance to travel for 
those activities. 

Single elimination is used for the follow- 
ing sports: 
Tennis 
Touch Football 
Wrestling 
Volleyball 
Softball 
Swimming 
Track and Field 
Touch Football Skills 
Basketball 
Ice Skating Meet 

Double elimination used in the follow- 
ing: 

Ping-Pong 
Horseshoes 

Competition in touch football, basket- 

ball, volleyball, softball, ping-pong, free 


throws and horseshoes, are held on the 
semester grade plan. Champions are de- 
cided for the grades 9B to 12A inclusive. 
There is no school championship decided 
in any of the sports. 

In tennis and touch football skills cham- 
pionships are decided in four classes: 
freshman, sophomore, junior and senior. 

In swimming, track and field two divi- 
sions are used: 

Juniors—boys 15 years and under 

Senior—boys over 15 years of age. 

In the wrestling championships winners 
are decided in the following weight classi- 
fications: 

95 lbs., 105 lbs., 116 lbs., 126 Ibs., 135 
Ibs., 145 Ibs., 155 Ibs., 165 lbs., 175 Ibs., 
and heavyweights. 


Organization of Teams 


Teams are organized on the section or 
room plans. Since Crane is a technical 
school with 5,800 boys we find it much 
easier than the co-educational schools in 
organizing teams for our tournaments. 
However, we still have problems as far as 
getting every section into every activity 
that is sponsored. 

In each room there is a boy selected to 
act as a Deputy of Intramural activities. 
His duties are as follows: 

1. To fill out all entry blanks for the 
various tournaments and turn them into 
the intramural office. He sees to it that 
captains are selected for the various teams 
and that these captains sign up the boys 
that are to play on their teams. 

2. Collect all fees. 

3. Inform all boys of the various tour- 
naments. 

4. In case their section team or teams 
are unable to appear on the date scheduled 
for play, the deputy shall inform the intra- 
mural director one day or twenty-four 
hours ahead of time, so that there will be 
no forfeits. 

Each room or team gets two days’ no- 
tice of the time they are to play. In this 
way we have reduced forfeits to a mini- 
mum. We have made it a policy never 
to forfeit a game in the first round of play. 
Sometimes a notice is mislaid, or the boys 
forget to appear for a game, or some other 
school activity may take place at the last 
moment to cause the boys to fail to appear 
and therefore we give these teams a second 
chance for their first-round game. 


Publicity 


If an intramural program is going to 
have any kind of success, each activity 
must be given plenty of publicity if a 
large entry for tournaments is to be ob- 
tained. 

Three weeks before a tournament is to 
be held, large signs are posted on the 
school and gymnasium bulletin boards an- 
nouncing the tournament. These signs 
should be made as attractive as possible. 
Large pictures of the activity to be held 
should make up the main body of the pos- 
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ter. The rules of the tournament and the 
closing date for the acceptance of entries, 
should be on all of these posters. 

We have used the street-car advertising 
type of poster with a great deal of success. 
On this poster we staple about twenty 
entry blanks with a large “TAKE ONE” 
sign attached. These posters are placed in 
a conspicuous place in both gymnasiums. 
The rooms that have failed to receive an 
entry blank or that have mislaid the one 
they did receive can get an entry blank 
by tearing a blank off from one of the 
posters. As soon as all of the entry blanks 
have been used a new set of blanks can be 
stapled to this poster. 

The school paper, the “Chronicle,” gives 
the intramural program a great deal of 
publicity in its daily columns. The results 
of games with the names of the boys com- 
peting are given a prominent place in its 
sport columns. The appearance of the 
boys’ names adds to the interest in the 
intramural program. 

To check on whether a room is to enter 
a team, the intramural department sends 
a notice to each room several days before 
the closing date of entries. On this notice 
is written the following information: 

Please check below if your section will 
or will not be represented in the intramu- 
Oe sk orsndmkdecnencsteens Tournament. 


[] No 


Intramural Director. 

Another good plan by which entries 
may be encouraged is that of sending a 
list of the rooms that have entered the 
tournament to date to all the rooms. The 
teachers and the boys like to know that 
their rooms are taking an active part in 
the program and also how they compare 
with other rooms of their own semester 
grade and year as far as entry into the 
various tournaments. 

Schedules and results of games are 
placed on the gymnasium bulletin boards 
with the results posted daily. 

As a check to see whether or not a team 
is going to make an appearance on the day 
of play, an assistant is sent around to the 
rooms scheduled to play, to check if they 
are going to report for the game that day. 
This eliminates forfeits. 

If a team does not have enough players 
to play on a scheduled day of play they 
may use any boy in their room whether or 
not that boy had signed up to play with 
that team on the original entry blank. 


Game Officials 


We use boys who are familiar with the 
rules of the sports that we are conducting. 
For example—the members of the varsity 
basketball, wrestling, track and field and 
tennis teams have done the majority of 
the officiating in these activities. 

In volleyball, touch football, football 
skills, free throws, horseshoes and softball 
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the assistant commissioners on the intra- 
mural staff have handled most of this of- 
ficiating. 

We have also attached to this staff, boys 
who have proven themselves capable of of- 
ficiating many of these sports by their at- 
tendance at rules and practice tryouts for 
officials conducted by the intramural di- 
rector. 

As a reward for their services as an of- 
ficial these boys receive service medals of 
the same type that is awarded to the win- 
ners of the championships. 


Awards 


Type of Medal 

At the beginning of each school year 
we choose a new type of medal. We use 
this same type of medal for the entire 
year. It is a panel type of medal and 
after the original die is cast all we have 
to do is to use different panels for the 
sports that are sponsored. We pay the 
original cost of the die which is four dol- 
lars. This lowers the cost of our medals 
and due to this saving we can give out 
more awards to the boys. 














| Sport Medals Awarded to 
Ler eat ama Champions in each sem- 
Volleyball ester grade—9B to 12A 

Softball inclusive. 
First three place winners 
— in each grade—fresh- 
— man, sophomore, junior, 
senior. 
Football Skills | First three place winners 
Contest in each event. 








First three place winners 
_|__in each event. 

First three place winners 
in each. :grade—fresh- 


Ice Skating 








Ping-pong man, sophomore, junior, 
senior. 

First three place winners 

Swimming in each event in two di- 


visions, freshman-soph- 

Meet omore and junior-sen- 
ior. 

First three places in each 
of ten weight divisions. 

First three place winners 
in each grade—fresh- 
man, sophomore, junior, 
senior. 

First three place winners 
in each event in two di- 
visions : 

Juniors—boys under 15 
years. 

Seniors—boys over 15 
years. 


First three place winners 
in each grade—fresh- 





Wrestling 








Free Throws 





Track & Field 





Horseshoes 





man, sophomore, junior, 


senior. | 


Conclusion 











One of the strongest assets of this pro- 
gram is its thoroughly democratic make- 
up. Students who seldom come in contact 
with each other in any phase of high 
school life, meet often in this type of pro- 


gram. Broader contacts and finer relation- 
ships result and serve to break down the 
numerous barriers that rob many of a 
richer and more complete high school life. 


An Intramural 
Noon-Hour Program 


By Morris Roth 


Athletic Director, Cook, Minnesota, 
High School 


HIS old saying, “All work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy,” is as 
true today as when it was first used. 

While Cook High School is a place for 
serious work and study, nevertheless in 
order to maintain himself in an efficient 
working condition, each student must 
have some time for recreation and espe- 
cially pleasurable physical recreation. In 
order to provide this, the department of 
health and physical education promotes 
a very extensive program organized and 
administered in such a way that every boy 
or girl has plenty of wholesome physical 
recreation no matter what his or her inter- 
ests may be. 

More than 480 students take part in the 
Cook health and physical education pro- 
gram, including both interscholastic and 
intramural athletics. The interscholastic 
competitions attract more than seventy- 
five athletes during the school year, while 
the intramural activities benefit 412 par- 
ticipants. 

This program is carried on in one of the 
finest and best equipped gymnasiums and 
playgrounds in the rural St. Louis County 
schools. When I say that we have the 
best equipped gymnasium and playground, 
I do not mean that we have much expen- 
sive apparatus. We make as much as pos- 
sible of the equipment we use. For ex- 
ample we have made badminton paddles, 
ping-pong paddles, stands, shuffleboard 
cues, shields, awards of various kinds, 
bean-bags, quoits, paddles for paddle ten- 
nis, tether-ball equipment, discos, curling 
equipment, hoeing equipment, health wag- 
on, etc. 

All of the rural schools have a noon- 
hour problem. The reason for this, of 
course, is that, since most of the students 
are transported on busses at distances 
quite far from school, they can not go 
home for the lunch hour. How to keep 
them out of mischief and how to help them 
utilize their leisure time to the best ad- 
vantage is a real problem for the teacher. 
We have solved our problem by carrying 
out a noon-hour intramural program. At 
11:50 A. M. each day two boys go to the 
gymnasium and put up fifteen tables and 
set in place two waste baskets. At 12:00 
the students go to the gymnasium and eat 
their lunch. They must eat their lunch 
and remain at their places for at least 
thirteen minutes. The bell rings to notify 
them that they are excused. At this time, 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Athletics and War 


‘HE World War taught us as Americans several 
lessons, two of which may well be analyzed when 
most of the world is on fire. One of these lessons 
was that an appallingly large number of our young 
men of military age were rejected for military and 
naval service in 1917 and 1918 because they were 
physically unfit. The other was that athletics have 
a distinct value in developing sturdy, self-reliant 
citizens, qualified to serve their country in times of 
war. 

It was with these things in mind that the ArxH- 
LETIC JOURNAL was launched in March 1921. We re- 
alized that the school and college coaches had it 
within their power to extend the benefits of athletic 
training to larger and larger numbers of young 
Americans, and further that our athletic men, while 
not militaristically inclined, yet nevertheless pos- 
sessed a fighting spirit so necessary in times of war. 
It was our thought that, if we could keep these mat- 
ters before the coaches of the country, they would 
do their part. We have always thought that ath- 
letics were of value in a country such as ours, not 
only in terms of recreation and amusement, but that 
they helped develop a spirit of loyalty, patriotism 
and the will to win. 

It may be in order to repeat at this time parts of 
some of the editorials which we wrote in the early 
days of the magazine: 


. .. The nation’s fighting men of the morrow are 
directly or indirectly under the control or influence 
of the coaches of today; in other words, the athletic 
coaches in the schools and the colleges constitute the 
officer personnel of our unarmed citizen soldiery. 
Theirs is the responsibility of seeing that the whole 
male student body, in so far as possible, is physi- 
cally fit. This means the defectives are trans- 
formed into effectives and all are given the kind of 
training which will make them satisfactory fighting 
men. The combat games, such as football, basket- 
ball, boxing and wrestling, are best for developing 
the spirit of aggressiveness, courage, and the ability 
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to take punishment and keep on in spite of it. 

Some pacifists may object to the logic of this arti- 
cle, contending that it is contrary to the spirit of the 
times which is manifestly for peace; but we insist 
that we are not militaristic, but, rather, are con- 
cerned that the present generation of American 
boys shall be better than those who presented them- 
selves for service in the Great War—better physi- 
cally in the sense that they shall be more qualified 
to pass the army surgeon’s examination, better 
trained as fighting men; and then, if they are not 
called upon in their time to defend with their bodies 
the land of their birth or adoption, the training re- 
ceived will have prepared them to live to the glory 
of country and selves.—December 1921: Disarma- 
ment and Athletics. 


The discussion concerning competitive athletics 
which was started by the speeches of two or three 
college presidents and by the action of some of the 
mid-Western universities in enforcing self-imposed 
rules, will result in good for our school and college 
athletics, not only because the attacks will have a 
tendency to rid athletics of some of the evils which 
threaten them, but also because out of the discussion 
athletics will be justified and consequently more 
firmly established. 

The idea back of our fighting games is basically 
and fundamentally sound. If we have failed some- 
where along the line in the administration of our 
games, or if we have permitted evil tendencies to 
creep in, let us improve our administration and let 
us wipe out the evils, but let us hold fast to those in- 
stitutions which are so much a part of our American 
life and so necessary in developing character, stam- 
ina and a high degree of sportsmanship.—March 
1922: Our Fighting Games. 


. . . Before the war the United States Military 
Academy authorities and many of the army officers 
in command of troops placed the emphasis upon the 
so-called Physical Exercise drills rather than upon 
athletics. Today while the setting up drills are still 
featured, and rightly so, yet both at West Point and 
in the posts athletics are considered a necessary 
part of military training. The Commanding Officer 
of one of the National Guard Divisions in the war 
recently stated the change that had come about in 
the consciousness of army officers when he said, 
‘Athletics as a real contribution to military train- 
ing is not entirely a new departure, but, heretofore, 
it has been used in the army for recreation and 
physical upbuilding, rather than for its direct mili- 
tary benefit. At this camp the military authorities 
believe in the use of organized athletics as a direct 
contribution to the training of soldiers. Athletics 
develop initiative, agility, co-ordination, aggres- 
siveness and endurance. Added to this, they teach 
quick, accurate thinking under stress. The notion 
that athletics in the camps is only for exercise and 
recreation is erroneous.’’—April 1922: Athletic 
Emphasis. 


The athletic coaches of America have an opportu- 
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nity to contest anti-patriotic tendencies and to 
teach loyalty and respect for the institutions which 
have made this country great. 

When the call to arms was made in 1917, the school 
and college coaches and athletes responded nobly. 
This was to be expected and was as it should be, for 
athletics develop not only a fighting spirit, but like- 
wise a sense of loyalty and patriotism. 

There is an insistent call today for the coaches 
who have such a tremendous influence on the several 
millions of young Americans to use that influence in 
the right way. The United States of America is a 
pretty good country after all and those who would 
‘‘shatter it to bits and make it over closer to their 
heart’s desire’’ are enemies of the common good. 

Athletics teach a man to lose without whining and 
to come back and fight and to keep on fighting. A 
prominent football player some twenty years ago, 
who had made a small fortune, lost it all the last two 
years when business conditions were unfavorable, 
but in his language, ‘‘ today he is down, but not out.’’ 
The point of the paragraph is this—that when a true 
sportsman loses or fails to succeed, he does not 
blame society or the government and turn bolshe- 
vist, but he takes off his coat and fights a little bit 
harder to win. 

This is our country, yours and mine, and it was 
not made great through syndicalism, or commu- 
nism, or ].W.W.-ism, and if every coach and every 
boy on the school and college playing fields of Amer- 
ica will consider it his duty to combat the foreign 
propaganda, which is as dangerous as it is insidious, 
they will be serving just as much as they served 
during the Great War.—October 1922: A Challenge. 


Recently there was held in Washington a Confer- 
ence which was called by the Secretary of War to 
discuss the question of training for citizenship and 
national defense. In the address of welcome Secre- 
tary Weeks said in part: 

‘‘National defense is the underlying topic of this 
conference. We are assembled to plan how we can 
all work together more intelligently and effectively 
to attain our common purpose-better citizenship. 
We are interested primarily in the oncoming gen- 
erations, for upon them certainly rests the future of 
our nation, and perhaps the future of our civiliza- 
tion and the world. 

‘‘The statistics of the draft indicate that about 
half of our population is physically subnormal. 
You can imagine the possible effect of such a condi- 
tion upon a nation waging a war for its life with all 
the hardships and privations which call for a maxi- 
mum physical effort and without the support of 
allies to sustain it. 

‘History is almost one continuing example of na- 
tions that rose to their greatness when physically 
fit and crumpled when they became physically unfit. 

‘¢We are deeply interested, also, in another vital 
factor in national strength—the attitude of the citi- 
zen toward the nation. In a crisis such as existed 
during the world war nothing surpasses the devo- 
tion to our country, which is evidenced by our citi- 
zenship, but in times of peace it is clearly indicated 
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that, lacking a crisis, the average citizen is not 
keenly interested in the national welfare. 

‘*Strikes which involve the discomfort and almost 
the lives of our people; numerous organized groups 
striving for class or sectional advantages; absurd 
political ideas, many striking at the very foundation 
of our form of government, are signs of an un- 
healthy condition in our citizenship. Improvement 
of the physical health of our people will assist in 
remedying this condition.”’ 

This conference and this statement constitute a 
challenge to the athletic coaches of America. If the 
school and college coaches are not impressed with 
their responsibility of seeing to it that the younger 
generation of Americans are physically fit not only 
for military service, but, what is more important, 
for citizenship, and furthermore, if they do not re- 
alize that it is their duty to see that the athletes of 
today are loyal sons of America in the largest sense 
of the word, then where may we expect leadership 
along these lines? The college men in the last war 
responded nobly; two hundred Illinois men paid 
with their lives for their hearts’ desire; two hun- 
dred and twenty-one Princeton men were decorated ; 
two hundred Michigan letter men were in the serv- 
ice; over three-fourths of the D men from Drake 
University were in the army, navy or marine corps. 
The college men met the test in 1917, and the school 
and college men will meet every test in the future.— 
December 1922: Training for Citizenship and Na- 
tional Defense. 

The War now in progress in Europe has clearly 
demonstrated that the fighting spirit in some coun- 
tries is more in evidence than in others. An attempt 
has been made since the first World War on the part 
of certain well meaning people to bring about dis- 
armament in America. They opposed R.0O.T.C. 
training in the schools and colleges; they fought the 
American Legion and other organizations that ad- 
vocated adequate military and naval defense and 
many of them were opposed to the athletic system 
that has been carried on by the educational instity- 
tions. These people today should realize that their 
teaching and preaching should have been carried 
on in Russia and Germany and not in the United 
States of America. 

In addition to those whose motives were pure, but 
who failed to be realistic regarding the problem in 
question, there were the agents of foreign countries 
who thought it was all right for Germany and Rus- 
sia to arm but who opposed military precautions 
that were suggested for our own country’s defense. 
These communists and idealists staged peace pa- 
rades; they talked about outlawing war and did 
everything possible to render our country helpless 
in a time such as the one in which we are now living. 

Our athletic men, we repeat, are not militaristic 
but they have, through the years, kept the fires burn- 
ing, have taught patriotism, and have helped de- 
velop a strong and fighting citizen army. We do not 
claim any credit for this but we are glad that we, 
through the years, have fought for the things that 
the majority of thinkir s Americans today agree are 
right. 
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If we should become involved in this present war, 
we should keep our athletics going. This is a time of 
hysteria and it may be that there will be some in fu- 
ture years who will suggest the abolishment of school 
and college athletics, and the substitution for it of 
compulsory military training for all. We need not 
fear too much today the preaching of the pacifists, 
but we should beware of the Trojan Horse tactics 
of the enemy and the development of the fifth col- 
umn in our country. One of the best measures of 
success is to be found in the continuance of our 
present athletic system which is now administered 
by patriotic Americans. 


The Will to Win 


WE Americans are learning many lessons from 

ithe present European War. One is that pacifist 
nations suffer along with the rest when powerful 
armies are on the march. Finland is not a pacifist 
nation. The Finns have fought many wars and when 
their country was invaded by the Bolsheviks, these 
hardy people put up a fight that commanded the ad- 
miration of the world. Norway and Sweden are 
pacifist nations and when the Nazis invaded Norway 
apparently the Norwegian people had lost both their 
ability and desire to fight the aggressor. 

Here in our own country until recently the pa- 
cifists had done everything possible to destroy the 
fighting spirit of the American people. Today, 
strangely enough, the pacifists of yesterday are the 
militarists of today. 

In the world war our armies had not had military 
training comparable to the training that the British, 
French and German armies had had. The records, 
however, show that our men gave a good account of 
themselves. Many of the leading military men of 
our country have attributed this in part, at least, to 
the fact that most of our American soldiers and 
officers had had athletic training. If the soft-life 
boys had their way, we would have no football, no 
R.O.T.C. corps, and we would accept the idea that 
pleasure comes only to the athletic dilettantes and 
we would discard the theory that it is better to win 
than to lose. 

Our athletes and coaches have.never succumbed 
to the doctrine that mediocrity is better than su- 
periority. They have through all these years when 
the weaklings have been attacking our personal- 
contact games kept alive the fighting spirit. There 
never was a time when we needed the influence of 
our fighting games more than today. It is our duty 
to convince the public that this is true. 


Many People Believe Many 
Things That Are Not True 


N an address delivered before the Chamber of 
Commerce in Washington, D. C., Dr. O. C. Car- 
michael, Chancellor of Vanderbilt University, re- 
cently was quoted as saying, ‘‘It is my firm belief 
that the invasion of alien ideas is more to be feared 
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in our time than the invasion of alien armies.’’ 

People are more and more coming to realize the 
destruction that can be wrought by what newspapers 
designate as the fifth column. In others words, there 
is a danger in permitting the penetration of an 
ideology when that ideology is not based on sound 
principles of government or economics. Those who 
believe the tenets of Marxism or the claims made by 
totalitarian dictators believe a great many things 
that are not true. 

In athletics, people very often accept such as the 
following statements which, if subjected to the light 
of cold reason, may easily be proven untenable: (1) 
Football is a major handicap to education; (2) It is 
necessary to subsidize football players but not to 
subsidize men in other sports; (3) A sport that is 
popular with the student body, alumni, and general 
public is a detriment to the university that sponsors 
such a sport. 

Dr. Carmichael stated, ‘‘The best assurance 
against the invasion of alien ideas is an aggressive, 
positive Americanism that expresses itself, not in 
words, but in deeds.’’ May we add to this that the 
best refutation of false charges against college and 
university sports is not only the maintenance of the 
right kind of an athletic program but also an anal- 
ysis of the arguments advanced by the critics. 


Times Have Changed 


OMEONE has said, ‘‘A few years back a person 
with a hundred dollars in gold was considered 
highly virtuous while a person possessing a pint of 
whiskey was in danger of imprisonment. Today, 
however, a person with a pint of whiskey is looked 
upon as a law abiding citizen, while the person with 
the hundred dollars in gold rates as a non-convicted 
criminal.’’ 

Some years ago the colleges that were highly suc- 
cessful in the various intercollegiate sport competi- 
tions were condemned on the ground that they were 
devoting all their time to competitive sports and 
were neglecting the other activities of the physical 
education program. Today most of these colleges 
and universities are conducting not only successful 
intercollegiate sport programs but excellent intra- 
mural and required-work programs as well. Some 
are still suggesting, however, that the colleges 
should abolish this or that sport so that they may 
devote more attention to the other activities. Times 
indeed do change but the attacks on intercollegiate 
and interscholastic athletic activities continue. 


The Junior College Department 


The recently formed National Junior College 
Athletic Association is to be represented each 
month in this publication by a separate department. 

All junior college coaches, whether or not their 
schools are members of the association, are invited 
to become contributors to the new department. 
Manuscripts may be sent direct to this publication 
office or to the secretary, Hilmer Lodge, P. O. Box 
2661, Stanford University, California. 
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The 1940 Basketball 
Championships 


CONNECTICUT 


Class A 

Harry S. Lyon 
Bassick High School 
Bridgeport 


ONNECTICUT interscholastic athlet- 

ics are governed by a very strong as- 
sociation called the Connecticut Inter- 
scholastic Athletic Conference. This con- 
ference conducts basketball tournaments 
at the end of each season in three classes: 
A, B and C. 

This was a banner year from the stand- 
point both of the number of schools 
entering the tournaments and of the 
number of people attending the games. 
In the Class-A tournament fourteen 
teams entered; in the Class-B, ten; in 
the Class-C, fourteen. The number of 
teams was held down by a qualifying re- 
quirement which made it necessary for a 
team to win 50 per cent of its games before 
it could enter the tournament in its class. 

In each class byes were drawn so that 
eizht teams were seeded in each tour- 
nament. The winner and the runner-up in 
the Class-A tournament were rewarded 
by being designated to represent Connecti- 
cut in the sectional tournament called the 
New England States Basketball Tourna- 
ment. 

The paid attendance for all these games 
totaled 20,635, which was a record and is 
significant of the growth of basketball in 
this state. It must be realized that Con- 
necticut is one of the very small states of 
the Union, and such support qualifies 
Connecticut as one of the “hot-beds” of 
basketball in the country. 

Inasmuch as Bassick won both the State 
of Connecticut and the New England 
titles, their system of defensive and of- 
fensive playing might be worth a quick 
glance. 

The defensive tactics of the team may 
be described in a very few words. It was 
purely a man-to-man defense. Opponents 
were not checked over the entire floor, but 
only if they crossed the ten-second line. 
When they once crossed that line, they 
were checked so closely that they either 
lost the ball or were forced into violations 
which gave Bassick the ball many times 
before a shot was taken at the basket. 

The secret of a good man-to-man de- 
fense is that the checking be done at a dis- 
tance away from the opponent of more 
than three feet. Bassick found it impor- 
tant not only to prevent shots from be- 
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ing taken, but also to cut down to a mini- 
mum the handling of the ball by oppo- 
nents. 

Close checking in the back of its own 
court paid good dividends, the average 
number of points per game through the 
entire season against Bassick being twenty- 
two. 

The offensive scheme was unique in this 
section. It consisted of a deliberate slow 
break and the use of well-planned plays. 
Smart passing and fast ball-handling, ac- 
curate lay-up shots and a knowledge by 
everyone of what the other fellow was do- 
ing contributed toward very high scores, 
considering the fact that points against 
Bassick were so low. Average points for 
Bassick during the entire season were for- 
ty-seven, making an averagé defeat factor 
of twenty-five points per game. 

In general this was the system of of- 
fense that we employed: Two forwards 
broke quickly, one to each corner. The 
center took up a position close to the bas- 
ket near the back line but on either side of 
it. The ball was brought in by two guards 
who were excellent ball-handlers, and 
brought up leisurely until they had passed 
the ten-second line, where they seemed to 
stall momentarily. As if shot from a gun, 
the two forwards and center broke simul- 
taneously, and one of the guards passed 
the ball in to this trio; the ensuing delib- 
erate play many times resulted in a simple 
lay-up shot being taken. In each case at 
least one guard was involved in the play. 
He handled the ball as required and imme- 
diately returned to his post near the ten- 
second line, ready for any fast break which 
might result as the basket was scored. If 
the shot failed, the forwards and center 
were always in position to follow up, or 
at least re-possess the ball. 

As a last resort, the ball was sometimes 
passed out to one of the waiting guards 
and a new and different play begun. There 
were two advantages in this style of play. 
First, it was a very high scoring system, 
and second, it provided for a good defense 
against any team which used a fast break, 
and of course, if the other team used a 
slow break, a defense against them was 
also provided for, with the two guards be- 
ing in good position to stop either method 
of attack. 

The results showed that the use of a zone 
defense against the Bassick offense was 
either grossly unsuccessful or abandoned 
altogether. The fast break was also un- 
successful against this type of defense be- 
cause the opponents could never get be- 
tween the guards and their own basket 
with the ball. It is a fatal mistake, that 


gives a quick-breaking team the advan- 
tage, for a team to use an offensive system 
which requires all five of the players to 
participate under the basket. Bassicks 
plan never brought more than three of- 
fensive players under the basket at any 
one time. Two others were always back 
near the ten-second line ready for any fast 
break which might occur. 


INDIANA 
Louis D. Birkett 
Technical High School 


Hammond 


NDIANA High School state tourna- 

ments were again divided into four sep- 
arate tourneys: sectional, regional, semi- 
finals and state finals. 

The sectional tourneys were held Febru- 
ary 29, March 1 and March 2. The re- 
gionals were held the following week-end, 
March 9, and the semifinals March 16. 
The state finals, postponed one week this 
year because of Easter activities, were 
held in Butler Field House on March 30, 
1940. 

Approximately 775 schools competed in 
the tourneys. The four schools that com- 
peted in the finals were Lapel, Hammond 
Tech, South Side of Fort Wayne and Mit- 
chell. 

The opening game of the final session 
found Hammond Tech nosing out Lapel 
by a score of 38 to 36. The other game 
found South Side of Fort Wayne, which 
had been selected as the outstanding fa- 
vorite to win the state tourney easily, bow- 
ing to Mitchell 23-20 in a slowly played 
game. 

The Lapel ball team was composed of 
a group of well conditioned boys. They 
used no special type of offense but ad- 
vanced the ball rapidly and took many 
off-balanced shots. Their defense was man- 
to-man with a slight zoning, that is, their 
front line of defense played fairly loose. 
The outstanding thing about this Lapel 
team was their ability to stage some strong 
comebacks in the fourth quarters of their 
tourney games. 

Going into the final game Mitchell and 
Hammond Tech were rated as equals, but 
from the opening tip-off Hammond Tech’s 
superiority was plainly seen. Their big 
boys controlled the ball under both bas- 
kets and their passing was very good. They 
shot eleven of forty-five attempts but only 
sank eleven of twenty-one free throws. 
Mitchell shot eight out of forty-two at- 
tempts and five of ten free throws. 
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Tech’s offense was a combination of 
screen plays and natural basketball. They 
used the three-up and ‘two-back offense 
alternating it with a three-back and two- 
up. Their defense was a man-to-man, 
shifting when tight screens were presented. 
They varied their normal] defense positions 
according to the type of offense that they 
encountered. The final score was Ham- 
mond Tech 33, Mitchell 21. 

In summary, I would say that the tour- 
naments were on a par with those of other 
years as for the quality of basketball dis- 
played. The enthusiasm of the public, I 
believe, was slightly increased, especially 
in the north end of the state, for this is the 
first year the championship has ever been 
won by a school farther north than Lo- 
gansport. The Calumet region, Hammond 
in particular, went completely wild over 
the accomplishment. Approximately 50,- 
000 people welcomed home the team and 
demonstrations lasted for three days. 

The squad averaged 6 feet, 1 inch in 
height. The physical condition of the team, 
as a whole, was almost perfect. I might 
mention here that a practice of feeding 
cod liver oil daily has been found very 
beneficial. This group of boys really liked 
to play basketball and during the entire 
five weeks of the tournament, there were 
no sickness, injuries and tight muscles. 

Calisthenics was used at the beginning 
of each practice session throughout the 
season. The practice sessions lasted about 
one and a half hours per day, but only 
three sessions and sometimes two were held 
each week. This, to my point of view, ac- 
counts for the strong finish. The boys 
were not stale nor had their interest de- 
clined. I sometimes think that we play 
and practice too much here in Indiana. 
Our boys work in the different school shops 
and are on their feet for a half day and 
they walk to school an average distance of 
two miles, so it became necessary to 
shorten their practice sessions. The ma- 
jority of these boys started their basket- 
ball training in the grade schools in about 
the seventh grade. We had balanced scor- 
ing and wonderful team attitude. They 
had something which enabled them to 
bear down when the pressure was on. To 
win ten basketball games in succession in 
Indiana tournaments, a team must have 
all the above and more. 


KENTUCKY 
C. H. Wyatt 
Hazel Green High School 
East Bernstadt 


HAT basketball is becoming the high 

school sport of Kentucky is evidenced 
by the steady increase in the number of 
fans that packed to overflowing the Uni- 
versity Alumni Gymnasium to see the rep- 
resentatives from the sixteen regions bat- 
tle it out for the state title. The tourna- 
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Who’s Who Among 
the Championship 
Basketball Coaches 


br sige yd his graduation at Spring- 
field College, Mr. Lyon served as 
Y. M. C. A. physical director at Recife, 
Fernambuco, Brazil, for two years. Upon his 
return to the States, he did junior high school 
coaching until he assumed the duties of direc- 
tor of athletics and coach of basketball, swim- 
ming and track at Bassick High, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, five years ago. 


A GRADUATE of State Teachers College 
at Platteville, Wisconsin, Mr. Birkett 
has spent his fifteen years of coaching at 
Hammond, Indiana, first in the junior high 
school, later at Clark High before going to 
Technical High five years ago. His basket- 
ball teams have finished well up at the top 
in the conference of which Hammond Tech 
is a member. 


w= at Berea College, Mr. Wyatt par- 
ticipated in basketball, football, track 
and baseball. He was a member of the 1931 
squad that won the state basketball champion- 
ship. Although he has been at Hazel Green 
High four years, this is the first year in which 
he has served as basketball coach. 


Peony hag from Austin College, Sher- 
man, Texas, where he participated in 
football, basketball and baseball, Mr. Cox 
coached at Quanah, Texas, High School be- 
fore taking up his duties at C. E. Byrd High 
School seven years ago. His basketball teams 
at Byrd High have made an enviable record 
of 189 wins in the 221 games played. 


A NEWCOMER in the coaching profes- 
sion is Richard L. Whitmore of Cheverus 
Classical High, Portland, Maine. His first 
year at Cheverus, following his graduation 
from Fordham in 1938, his basketball team 
won the Western Maine Tournament title. 


| SF eps the be see 4 of Maryland, where 
he was graduated in 1925, Mr. Bowers 
went to “gy Delaware, High School. 
Since 1926, he has been at Allegheny High, 
Cumberland. His record of nine state basket- 
ball championships for county high schools 
is proof of his coaching ability. Although 

aryland had no championship this year, 
Mr. Bowers consented to write up the style 
of play used in that state. 


A= the ee of Michigan from 1923- 

1927, Mr. Chambers participated in 
basketball, serving as captain of Michigan’s 
Big-Ten championship team his senior year. 
During his thirteen years at Crystal Falls, his 
teams have been consistent winners. 


A his graduation from Morningside 
College, Mr. Littrell assisted Coach J. M. 
Saunderson for one year. He then coached 
one year at Allen, Nebraska, High School 
before taking up his duties as coach at the 
Winnebago Indian School. 


N 1938, Mr. Hoernemann graduated 

from Heidelberg College, where he won 
letters in basketball and football, serving 
as captain of the basketball team in 1938. 
He has been head basketball coach and as- 
sistant football coach at New Philadelphia 
for the past two years. His basketball teams 
a. won forty-five games and lost but 
‘our. 


ment officials report a recurd attendance 
for this year’s sessions of the Twenty- 
Third Annual High School Tournament. 

Basketball in Kentucky is a “free-for- 
all” affair. The teams are not divided into 
classes as is the case in many of the states. 
Close to 600 teams, from the least even 
unto the greatest, enter the preliminary 
tournaments on equal footing. The small 
schools do not appear to suffer an injustice 
from such a program, for they seem to 
come in for their share of the honors, the 
last four state championships having been 
won by the smaller schools. 

The Hazel Green High School might 
appropriately be called the Gallahadion 
winner of the 1940 Kentucky State Basket- 
ball Tournament since this school was 
lightly regarded by the expert prognosti- 
cators as a serious contender for the state 
crown. This lack of consideration was due, 
no doubt, to the rather unimpressive sea- 
son record made by the team, which had 
the poorest record of any team to reach 
the state classic. 

The failure of Hazel Green to win a 
greater percentage of her season games 
was the result of an over-emphasis on the 
coming tournaments. We, the coach and 
players, felt from the opening of the sea- 
son that our chances to go to the state 
tournament were good. We made our 
schedule a means to that end rather than 
an end in itself. Thus, we lost some games 
that we might well have won, had we not 
been more bent on learning than on win- 
ning. With eyes on the state crown, the 
schedule seemed too long and dull for the 
boys who were anxious to clash with the 
best the state had to offer. 

The chief factors in our winning the 
state title were: skill in handling the ball; 
ability to riddle a zone defense; posses- 
sion of an offense built on individual initi- 
ative; a shifting man-for-man defense and 
a confidence that could not be shaken by 
apparent reverses. These qualities were ac- 
quired by a practice program which was 
designed to eliminate certain weaknesses 
which we felt had kept us from reaching 
the state tournament the previous year. 
We concluded that we had lost the final 
game of the regional tournament last year 
because we could not pass the ball skill- 
fully enough to avoid frequent intercep- 
tions, because we were not prepared to 
cope with a zone defense, and because we 
were duped by screen plays. By hours of 
drills the boys learned to handle the ball 
with painstaking care. Thus, if they were 
in the lead toward the end of the game, 
they could make it hard for an opponent 
to overtake them. Of course, this was only 
one of the many advantages which are at- 
tendant upon skillful handling of the ball. 

The zone defense in Kentucky is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. Its effective- 
ness seems to come from the frustration it 
brings to the teams that meet it only in- 
frequently. There were no zone defenses 
used in our district but we felt certain that 
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Harry S. Lyon W. L. Bowers 
Bassick High School Allegany High School 
Bridgeport, Conn. Cumberland, Maryland 





Louis D. Birkett Eddie Chambers 
Technical High School Crystal Falls, Michigan 


Hammond, Indiana 





C. H. Wyatt G. W. Littrell 
Hazel Green High Indian School 
E. Bernstadt, Kentucky Winnebago, Nebraska 





Mike C. Malley 
Wildwood, New Jersey 


J. D. Cox 
C. E. Byrd High 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
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Grover Bradley 
Burbank, Oklahoma 


Paul Hoernemann, 
New Philadelphia, 
Ohio 





Harold Hauk 


Salem, Oregon 


Hugh Warren 
Ada, Oklahoma 


I Nectsi-o » young coach to achieve suc- 
cess early in his career is Hugh Warren 
of Ada High School. For four years, since 
his graduation at East Central, his basketball 
teams at Ada have ranked high in the con- 
ference, district and regional tournaments. 
Among sports writers and officials of his sec- 
tion of the country, he has made good sports- 
manship a key note in the lives of the boys 
whom he has coached. 


~~ known for his track rec- 
ords is Grover Bradley. Still holder of 
the Oklahoma interscholastic state record in 
the 880; winner of the 880 in the 1930 Chi- 
cago University National interscholastic track 
meet; a member of the mile-relay team of 
Oklahoma Baptist College, which won that 
event in the Texas, Kansas and Drake Re- 
lays; holder of the Oklahoma A.A.U. State 
record in the 400-meter hurdles and winner 
in 1938 of the National A.A.U. 400-meter 
junior championship, Mr. Bradley has been 
eminently successful in his four years at Bur- 
bank, his teams having won 141 games out 
of 150 games played. 


| eons his four years at Willamette 
University of Salem, Oregon, Mr. Hauk 
participated in basketball and baseball and 
had two years of football. Since his gradua- 
tion in 1930, he coached in the junior high 
school at Salem for six years. Four years 
ago he assumed his duties as coach of basket- 


ball, football and baseball at Salem Senior 
High. 


A GRADUATE of State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Morris has been at Pawtucket for the 
last twelve years. In that time, his basket- 
ball teams have won eight Class-A champion- 
ships and six state championships and have 
been finalists in the New England Tourna- 
ment three times and semifinalists once. 





Robert B. Morris 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Tip Smith 
Bradley County High 


Cleveland, Tennessee 





R. M. Stone 


Milton Jowers 
Pelzer, South Carolina 


San Marcos, Texas 





A. A. Quintal James Ennis 
Mitchell, South Dakota Everett, Washington 





Frank A. Kerner 
Deadwood, S. D. 











we would meet some, if we advanced to 
the regional and state tournaments. Ac- 
cordingly, we determined not to be taken 
unawares. We set up improvised zone de- 
fenses and worked on an organized system 
of attack. By the end of the season the 
boys felt confident that they could beat 
any team using the zone. This confidence 
served them well, for their final game in 
both the regional and state tournaments 
were against teams with excellent zone de- 
fenses. 

Our offense was built on the principle of 
individual initiative. We did not drill on 
a number of elaborate plays numbering 
from one to twenty. We had offensive set- 
ups for both zone and man-for-man de- 
fenses, but we made the player with the 
ball responsible for the play. If he passed 
to a certain player from a certain position, 
that meant that he wanted a definite play 
to begin. If he chose to dribble, the di- 
rection that he took was supposed to tell 
his team mates what he expected them to 
do. If he elected to shoot, we insisted that 
he “shoot to kill.” Such, briefly, was our 
offensive system, each player determining 
his own play rather than having a desig- 
nated caller. Five heads were better than 
one, we felt. We used the fast break to 
try to gain an early lead or to overcome a 
lead gained by an opponent. Our ability 
to come from behind was little short of 
miraculous. In the regional tournament 
we overcame a 22-11 lead in the closing 
minutes of a game to win 29-28. Again in 
the state we caught up with a 21-9 lead 
in the third quarter to win 35-29. 

To fortify us against screen plays, we 
worked on a shifting man-for-man de- 
fense. The boys learned early to believe in 
this defense and worked tirelessly to per- 
fect it. It was the almost perfect execu- 
tion of this defense that puzzled the fa- 
vorites out of the state tournament. 

Confidence was a vital factor in our 
tournament sweeps, a confidence that 
sprang from a belief in ourselves rather 
than an underestimate of our opponents. 
We believed that we could win and noth- 
ing that we heard, read, or saw could 
shatter our faith. 


LOUISIANA 
]. D. Cox 
C. E. Byrd High School 
Shreveport 


OUISIANA is divided into Class A 
and B schools. Those having an en- 
rollment of over 110 boys are in Class A 
and those with an enrollment under in 
Class B. Any Class B school may choose 
to enter Class-A competition but in doing 
so, it must remain in the higher class for 
three years. 
There are eight basketball districts in 
the state, each sending three Class-A, and 
three Class-B teams to the two-day state 
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Coe A. A. QUINTAL is one of the 
veteran coaches of South Dakota. After 
the completion of an illustrious athletic 
career at the University of South Dakota 
under the fine tutelage of Coach L. B. “Stub” 
Allison, now head football mentor of the 
University of California at Berkeley, Mr. 
Quintal directed the destinies of the Ver- 
million teams from 1923-1926 with outstand- 
ing success. He went to Mitchell in the fall 
of 1926. In the last ten years three of his 
basketball teams have been state champions, 
and two others have been finalists. Optimism 
prevails at Mitchell, for eight of the twelve 
experienced ers of this year’s champion- 
ship team remain for next season. 


A T Nebraska State Teachers College, Mr. 
Kerner participated in track and foot- 
ball, serving as captain in each sport. In his 


ten years of coaching, his teams have won ° 


seven championships in football, track and 


basketball. 


N 1931, Mr. Smith was graduated from 
Carson-Newman College. His coaching 
record for the nine years following shows 
four championships. His 1940 basketball 


team had thirty-seven victories to its credit. 


HILE at Southwest Texas Teachers Col- 

lege, Mr. Jowers participated in basket- 
ball, football and track, serving as captain 
of the 1935 basketball team. After coaching 
three years at Shiner High School, where his 
teams won three district championships, he 
became basketball and football coach at San 
Marcos High. In this, his second year at 
San Marcos, his basketball team established 
an unprecedented record of forty-seven vic- 
tories with only one defeat. 


At the College of Puget Sound in 1931- 
35 in Tacoma, Washington, Mr. Ennis 
won letters in football and baseball for four 
years. After graduation he was assistant 
football and head baseball coach at his alma 
mater, his baseball team winning the North- 
west title. At Buckley High School he 
coached all sports for three years, winnin 

the Puget Sound League Basketball title 
once. This, his first year in Everett, he is 
head basketball coach and assistant in football. 


BY winning the championship three times 
in the last five years—1936, 1938 and 
1940—Wheeling became the only school to 
win the tournament five times, winning also 
in 1928 and 1929. Coach Brinkman has had 
three teams in the state tournament and each 
has returned the victor. Quoting the Wheel- 
ing News-Register, “Coach Brinkman’s success 
in basketball at Wheeling is not necessarily 
limited to the last five campaigns. Seven 
years ago he took up the reins at his prep 
alma mater and for his all-time efforts at 
Wheeling he has a seven-year record of 132 
victories and but eighteen defeats.” 





tournament held at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. The winning team from each re- 
gion is seeded, while the second and third- 
place winners from each section are placed 
in such position that there is a possibility 
of the two finalists being from the same 
district. 

C. E. Byrd High School of Shreveport, 
the largest school in the state, defeated 
Jena High School 23-21 in the Class-A 
finals. 

Most of the Class-B teams relied upon 
the fast break as an offensive threat and 
the zone defense was employed by twelve 


of the clubs. In contrast, not one Class-A 
team used the zone defense; and offensive- 
ly, these clubs played a deliberate style of 
ball, using the fast break only occasionally. 

The Class-A finalists had met once dur- 
ing the season in a very exciting game 
which was won by Jena 21-17. Both teams 
were familiar with the others’ offense and 
defense and were practically equal in abil- 
ity. Both teams used a strict man-to-man 
defense, switching only when a man was 
screened out. The players were well drilled 
in ball-handling and set-up drives. 

Jena used a few set plays, to shake 
Thompson, an all-state guard, and Ford, a 
center, 6 feet, 5 inches in height loose for 
shots. My players had been drilled to stop 
their plays and did a great job of it. 

C. E. Byrd High used a four-man revolv- 
ing offense, built around Sendal, a 6-foot, 6- 
inch center weighing 245 pounds who had 
a natural wrist motion for tapping in fol- 
low-up shots, and recovering the ball on 
the rebound. He was aided greatly by 
Sanders, an all-state sophomore guard, who 
was the cleverest ball-handler at the tour- 
nament. 

In Louisiana, each club is allowed ten 
players. The tournament games are eight- 
minute quarters and after each goal, the 
referee holds the ball for six seconds. The 
object of this is to make the game less 
strenuous on high school boys. 

I would say that basketball all over the 
state is improving in caliber due to better 
coaching and to the increased numbers of 


gymnasiums. 

MAINE 
Richard L. Whitmore 
Cheverus Classical High School 
Portland 


HEVERUS High for the second con- 

secutive year won the Western Maine 
Tournament, and continued on to annex 
the State Title by defeating Bangor, the 
Eastern Maine Champions, 24 to 17. In- 
cidentally, in studying the records of West- 
ern Maine teams, all of whom are located 
in the populous sections of the state, in- 
cluding high schools in both the Portland 
and Lewiston areas, I find that the news- 
paper records revealed that Cheverus had 
not only the best record for 1940, but also, 
in spite of their small enrollment, they had 
the best ten-year standing of all schools 
in their section. In the nineteen-year his- 
tory of the Western Maine Tournament, 
the favorite has seldom come through, and 
only one other school has won two Wes- 
tern Maine Tournaments in succession. 
Cheverus broke both of these precedents 
in winning the tournament for the second 
consecutive year. 

In the Western Maine Tournament, 
Cheverus playing deliberately, stopped the 
high-scoring Edward Little attack for the 
first victory, 24 to 18, and in the semifinal 
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defeated Morse which was the outstanding 
game of the tournament, 27 to 25. This 
game, featured by a last-half comeback by 
Cheverus, Morse leading at the half, 15 to 
9, was primarily a contest between Che- 
verus team play and Morse hair-raising 
shots, two of which went trrough from 
points back of the middle line. In the final 
game, South Portland started with a bril- 
liant fast break, but was held to a 4 to 2 
lead at the end of the first quarter by the 
tight Cheverus defense, which enabled 
Cheverus to take the lead at the half, 8 to 
6. In the third period, both teams fought 
valiantly, Cheverus leading at the end by 
14 to 13. 

During the final period, the Cheverus 
offense shifted into high, gathering twelve 
points and leaving their opponents and 
5,000 spectators breathless. South Port- 
land lifted their tally to 14, leaving Che- 
verus undisputed Western Maine Cham- 
pions. In the Eastern Maine Tournament, 
Presque Isle, pre-season favorite, was de- 
feated in the final game by Bangor High 
in a “sudden death” period, 26 to 24. Wins- 
low, Champions of last year, was rebuild- 
ing its team. 

In the state finals at Brewer, Cheverus, 
upholding its reputation as a strong de- 
fensive club, surprised Eastern Maine crit- 
ics with its powerful and accurate offense, 
featured by deadly passing, ball-control, 
deception and by fast cutting for shots. 
Cheverus led at the end of each period, 
increasing its lead with a decisive spurt 
during the final period. 

In the succeeding New England Tourna- 
ment held in Portland, Chevrus defeated 
West Springfield, 25 to 18, and played the 
most brilliant game of the evening against 
Pawtucket High of Rhode Island, in the 
semifinal. Cheverus trailed 17-19 at the 
half, but fought valiantly, and led during 
the final moments 25 to 24. Pawtucket 
tied the score with a free throw and won 
in a “sudden death” overtime, 26 to 25. 
Pawtucket, however, suffered a like fate 
in the finals, losing to Bassick High School 
of Bridgeport, Connecticut in the last sec- 
onds of play, 39 to 37. 


MARYLAND 
W. L. Bowers 
Allegany High School 
Cumberland 


HE state basketball championship in 
Maryland, which was started in 1927, 
was discontinued two years ago but Wes- 
tern and Eastern shore championships 
were held until this year. However, for 
the past two years the respective winners 
of the Eastern and Western shore titles 
have continued to play for the state title 
but the final game was not under the su- 
pervision of the State Department of Ed- 
ucation. 
All championships except in track were 
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discontinued this year and according to 
Mr. Ferguson, Supervisor of Physical Ed- 
ucation and Recreation, “the objectives 
set for the intercounty championships for 
boys and girls in soccer, fieldball and bas- 
ketball have either been achieved or re- 
alized to the maximum extent possible.” 

The arguments against continuing state 
and shore championships as expressed by 
principals and superintendents are: 

1. The county interschool schedules are 
interfered with by the limitation as to 
starting times of intercounty schedules. 

2. The shore championship causes stu- 
dents to miss additional school time. 

3. The championships are costly to 
schools participating. 

4. The championships involve additional 
transportation of teams over the highways, 
thereby involving safety hazards. 

5. The championships cause unfavora- 
ble criticism of the schools because of the 
late hours at which children are returned 
to their homes. 

6. More effort and interest by the school 
children can be gained through the county 
interschool and intramural programs than 
through the intercounty program. 

7. Many more children can be accom- 
modated in the intramural and county pro- 
gram and at a smaller cost to the school. 

With the discontinuing of the shore 
championships, Cambridge High School, 
which had played a representative sched- 
ule on the Eastern shore and was unde- 
feated, invited Allegany High School of 
Cumberland, winner of the Western Mary- 
land interscholastic league championship, 
to play for the unofficial championship for 


county high schools. The game was played 
in Cambridge and was won by Allegany 
68 to 44. 

The game was a high-scoring affair with 
rather loose defensive play. Both teams 
stressed offense more than defense. The 
play was fast and hard from the beginning 
to the end. The teams used a man-to-man 
defense with Cambridge covering as soon 
as they lost possession of the ball. Alle- 
gany dropped back and set their defense 
past the center of the floor when they had 
time but were frequently caught flat- 
footed by the Eastern shore’s long-passing 
and other fast-breaking tactics. Cam- 
bridge seldom had more than three and, 
most of the time, only two players trying 
for defensive rebounds. This left one man 
free to slip down the floor for a long pass 
and two men outside the free-throw line 
ready to break as soon as possession of the 
ball was obtained. Three-fourths of their 
offense was the fast break but if the de- 
fense was set, a pass and cut or a dribble 
through was the usual procedure. When 
these failed, several sensational jong shots 
were made from the center of the floor 
and beyond. Cambridge used two men in 
and three out in a modified double-pivot 
style of attack. 

Allegany was inclined to use a more 
deliberate style of offense but with Cam- 
bridge forcing the play, they were com- 
pelled to quicken their pace to meet the 
aggressiveness of the home team. When 
the defense was pushed back past the cen- 
ter of the floor without a scoring oppor- 
tunity, a set formation of three in and two 
out was used to work scoring plays. 

Cross-court and side-line screens were 
used frequently. A number of close-up 
shots were obtained by the failure of the 
Cambridge forward to follow his man un- 
derneath the basket after a cut. A quick 
pass to this man resulted in many easy 
chances. Allegany also scored frequently 
with set shots and one-hand shots from 
around the free-throw line. 

Diagram 30 shows a cross-court screen 
used by Allegany. X2 passed to X4 and 
X4 passed to X3 coming across the court 
to receive the pass. X3 came to a quick 
stop, returned the pass to X4 who came 
around and brushed his man off on X3 
and X3’s guard. If X4 were successful in 
his screening effort, he dribbled in for a 
lay-up shot. Otherwise, he had the op- 
tion of passing to X2 who had hesitated, 
before cutting or passing back to X5 for a 
set shot. The play was worked from both 
sides of the floor. 

In Diagram 31, a screen used by Cam- 
bridge, X5 passed to X4 and had an op- 
tion of cutting to receive a return pass and 
dribbling through or of setting up a screen 
for X2 who came around and cut down the 
sidelines to receive a pass from X4. X1 
came across to cover the play while X3 
started to pull out and then reversed 
quickly for a cut. The play was worked 
from both sides of the floor. 
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MICHIGAN 
Upper Peninsula, Class C 
Eddie Chambers 
High School, Crystal Falls 


IHE five teams represented in Class C 

in this year’s tournament were the best 
in their respective class north of the 
straits. All of the teams were evenly 
matched and displayed a high caliber of 
basketball. The majority used the man- 
for-man defense with a fast break, two 
and three men in. 

My problem at the beginning of the 
1940 season was a difficult one. We had 
gone through the preceding season. un- 
defeated, having run our string of vic- 
tories up to twenty-two. We then con- 
tinued on this season until victory 34 was 
posted and then we were defeated two 
games before the district tournament. 
Pressure due to publicity was very stren- 
uous on the boys. 

Nevertheless by short practices and rest 
I was able to get the boys back in their 
stride for the tournaments. 

My team lost two regulars and five 
substitutes last June. I had a very good 
nucleus and filled in with two boys from 
the B team. My team, composed of rangy 
boys used two sets of offenses, three men 
in and two out, and two men in and three 
out. We tried to convert screens so we 
could get a man clear for a shot at the 
basket. 

We used the fast break whenever the 
occasion presented itself. I had two boys 
who were very good on intercepting passes 
and that made it possible for our fast 
break to win many games for us. 

We used an assigned man-for-man de- 
fense, with my boys sliding and playing 
the men with the ball very tight. This 
year I tried a checking defense all over 
the floor and it worked out to good ad- 
vantage for us. 

Good substitutes played a major role 
in our victories and I was fortunate in 
having two boys who were very adept in 


diagnosing the opponents’ moves and in © 


being able to set up something new for 
us to use. 


NEBRASKA 
Class B 
G. W. Littrell 
Indian School, Winnebago 


CE-COVERED roads discouraged a 

large number of Nebraska basketball 
fans from attending the state tournament 
the first two days. The semifinal games 
attracted a record-breaking attendance, 
according to State Secretary, O. L. Webb. 
Fans, officials and coaches in general con- 
tended that teams in Class-C and Class-B 
divisions were improved teams over past 
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years. State tournament receipts totaled 
$6,352.25. 

Creighton Prep of Omaha displayed by 
far the most brilliant team play, which 
reached a high against the Jackson team of 
Lincoln in the semifinals. Jackson, a final- 
ist of last year and undefeated in the cur- 
rent season, was humiliated by Creighton, 
the score being 45-24. Creighton was 
crowned Class-A champion after defeat- 
ing Hastings, Fremont, Jackson and Lin- 
coln on successive nights. 

The Winnebago Indians won the Class- 
B tournament and provided a typical 
story book finish in the face of discourag- 
ing elements. The Indian team, from 
North East Nebraska reservation, played 
a season of spectacular victories over sev- 
eral of the strongest teams in Iowa and 
Nebraska. The team added much to the 
color and attendance of the State Tour- 
ney. The boys were dressed in specially 
designed suits, portraying Indian tradition. 
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In addition they were accompanied by 
Lightfoot Blackfish, a seven-year-old In- 
dian dancer, who, in native regalia, stepped 
off the Pipe, Friendship and Eagle dances 
of his tribe as an intermission attraction. 
Aside from this picturesque background, 
Winnebago displayed a brand of ball that 
captured the fancy of almost every spec- 
tator in the Coliseum. 

The Winnebago five used a strict man- 
to-man defense. Only on rare emergency 
cases were they allowed to switch, race 
peculiarities requiring a strict adherence 
to this policy. Practically every member 
of the team is ambidextrous, the result of 
elementary training while in the grades, 
where this is encouraged. Consequently 
90 per cent of the shooting, from practice 
over a period of years, has developed un- 
canny accuracy. The team offensively hits 
as high as 50 per cent of their shots. 

From observing season and state compe- 
tition, I have more confidence than ever 
in the man-to-man defense system. Teams 
reverting to zone defense, either because 
of sluggish players or smail floors, may ob- 
tain better results on home floors but pay 
the penalty at tournament time when 
playing under different conditions and 
when meeting comparatively good ball- 
handling opposition. Our team will beat 
five zone defenses to one man-to-man 
defense during the span of a season. It is 
my judgment that in tournament play the 
zone defense is distinctly at a disadvan- 
tage. 

The most successful individual play in 
which we have been most consistent is one 
we borrowed from Tony Hinkle of Butler 
University (Diagram 32). X1, after re- 
ceiving the ball in the pivot position, piv- 
ots quickly, drawing his guard with the 
pivot. Then with a swing back while fac- 
ing his guard, he pulls the ball low be- 
tween them and while the guard is still off 
balance, smashes straight in to the basket. 

Against a man-to-man defense we have 
successfully used the play shown in Dia- 
gram 33. Play starts with the ball in pos- 
session of X4 who passes forward to X3 
and breaks at the same time. X1 works 
toward the corner. X2 comes across into 
the pivot position on the far side of the 
circle. X5 covers up behind the play. 

In Diagram 34, X3 passes to the pivot 
man who is cutting across to meet the ball. 
If X3 is covered, X1, in the corner is an 
outlet for the ball. X2 stops in pivot po- 
sition and faking to X3 coming around 
finally passes back to X5 who goes in for a 
set-up. In general, however, we use plays 
only in practice as a basis for situations 
that may arise during the games. 


OHIO 
Paul Hoernemann 
High School, New Philadelphia 


HIO, long one of the basketball “hot- 
beds” of the nation, has between 
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1,400 and 1,500 teams competing in two 
classes—A and B. Sectional and district 
tournaments qualify sixteen teams in each 
class for the state-final tournaments which 
are played at Columbus under the direc- 
tion of the Ohio High School Athletic 
Association. 

This year, for the first time in history, 
two teams, undefeated throughout the sea- 
son, met in the finals of the A tournament 
with New Philadelphia winning its first 
title by defeating Canton McKinley High 
30 to 22. New Philadelphia finished the 
season with twenty-five consecutive vic- 
tories and McKinley had won twenty-two 
in a row before meeting us in the finals. 

To reach the finals, we defeated Belle- 
vue, Akron South and Dayton Fairview. 
McKinley previously defeated Martins 
Ferry, Findlay and Massillon in the early 
rounds. 

After watching the sixteen Class-A 
finalists, I was particularly impressed with 
the effectiveness of the zone defense which 
we used exclusively throughout the season 
in which we met the best offenses in the 
state. Fully half of the teams in the 
tournament used the zone. 

In meeting McKinley, we opposed a 
team which had used a man-for-man de- 
fense with unusual success throughout the 
year and a set offense, built around screen 
plays and a double pivot executed by two 
unusually tall boys. Our zone was of the 
2-1-2 type and we were able to hold Mc- 
Kinley to its fewest number of points 
throughout the year. 

We used two small and shifty guards in 
the front positions and our three taller 
and more rugged boys in the back spots. 
By practicing nightly throughout the year 
against all conceivable offenses, we were 
able to adapt our zone to any type at- 
tack. Against teams which attempted to 
shoot over our defense, we moved our zone 
out and against teams, whose players were 
not good shooters, we dropped our de- 
fense back in. 

Sports writers commented freely on our 
zone, pointing out that defense is still an 
important part of the game even though 
many coaches have slighted it to concen- 
trate on offense. 

We did not neglect our offense, as our 
38-point average in twenty-five games in- 
dicates that we were able to score with the 
best of our opponents. We used a slow, 
deliberate offense with the fast break used 
only as a change of pace at opportune 
moments. We played our two largest 
boys in the corners and our three smaller 
players in the front positions, leaving the 
middle open for fast breaking. We 
stressed, all season long, the importance of 
keeping possession of the ball and taking 
only our good shots. Fortunately, our five 
regulars could all fake and shoot with 
either hand and this gave them a decided 
advantage over most of their opponents. 

I feel that our championship and un- 
defeated season was due largely to our 
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zone defense, our modified offense and the 
splendid physical condition of our players. 


NEW JERSEY 


Group 11 
Mike C. Malley 
High School, Wildwood 


HE Public High Schools of the State 

of New Jersey are classified as follows: 
Group II: Schools with male enroliment 
of 100 to 299. Group Lil: Schools with 
male enrollment of 300 to 599. Group 
1V: Schools with male enrollment of 600 
or more. 

Wildwood High School comes under 
Group II, as the male enrollment is 225. 

The State of New Jersey is separated 
into four divisions, namely: Northeast 
Jersey, Northwest Jersey, Central Jersey 
and South Jersey. There are schools of 
all groups in each division, and the winners 
in these groups meet for the champion- 
ships of the State according to their classi- 
fications. Since Wildwood is a Group-II 
school, tournament play in this group will 
be described. 

At the beginning of the season, Wild- 
wood was not an impressive looking team. 
There were just one veteran and two sec- 
ond-team men back to form the nucleus 
of the team. Three games of the first four 
were lost, but improvement could be noted 
as the season advanced. Practice was 
started early in December and the boys 
reported every afternoon after school, with 
the exception of those nights on which 
there were games scheduled. Fundamentals 
were stressed, there was very little scrim- 
maging and much individual attention was 
given the recruits. 

Wildwood teams had won the South Jer- 
sey Group-II championship for four years, 
and had reached either the state semifinals 
or finals each time. So it remained for 
the team of 1940 that was off to a poor 
start to win the Group-II state champion- 
ship, and to be the first Group-II team in 
the South Jersey division to win a state 
championship. 

Wildwood met Bogota on Saturday af- 
ternoon, March 16, 1940, at the Armory 
in Elizabeth, New Jersey, for the Group- 
II state championship. This game pro- 
duced teams of different offenses and de- 
fenses. Bogota played the same type game 
against Wildwood as they had against 
Cranford. 

Wildwood used a quick-break game, not 
shooting until they had worked the ball in 
under the baskets for easy lay-up shots. 
Against the 2-1-2 defense set up by Bogo- 
ta, Wildwood used a three-man figure 
eight, cutting all the time, with the guards 
staying back at a safe distance and feeding 
the ball to the forwards and center on 
cuts. Wildwood’s greatest offensive play 
consisted of the player on the weak side 
cutting back across the free-throw line, 


then pivoting for a dead center lay-up 
shot. This play was worked by a boy who 
shot with either hand and faked in the 
direction opposite to that in which he was 
going to shoot. The same boy passed 
back to his guard who came closer, using 
himself as a pick-off man, while the guard 
shot in very close. These guards scored 
nine baskets in this maneuver. 

Wildwood used a man-for-man defense 
of the rushing type. This defense was set 
up as soon as Wildwood lost possession of 
the ball, and it seemed to confuse the op- 
ponents. They became very careless in 
their passing attacks, and a great many 
times we were able to intercept their 
passes. Our defense proved so tight in 
the last half of the game that Bogota was 
able to score only one point in the third 
period and four in the fourth. Wildwood 
won the game with ease, the final score 
being 34-18. 

The scoring on the Wildwood team was 
very evenly distributed among the players, 
while Bogota depended on one man who 
scored ten of the first twelve points in 
the first half, but was held scoreless in the 
last half. 

The success of the Wildwood High 
School team was due to their consistent 
shooting of field goals. The team averaged 
55 per cent of the shots taken at the bas- 
ket all during the season, and 80 per cent 
of their free throws. 

We do not believe in trying to teach a 
great number of plays to boys of high 
school age. We did, however, insist that 
a player be able to make at least 50 per 
cent of his shots and that he be able to 
handle the ball smoothly and not throw 
it away when in his possession. Funda- 
mentals were our “theme song” and they 
helped Wildwod win a state championship. 


OKLAHOMA 
Hugh Warren 
High School, Ada 


KLAHOMA is divided into thirty- 
two districts in which tournament 
play started on March 1, 1940. There 
were over one thousand teams entered 
which made this the largest tournament in 
the history of the state. The sixty-four 
largest schools competed in Class A and 
the others in Classes B and C. 

The eight regional tournaments were 
won by: Durant, Ada, McAlester, Enid, 
El Reno, Webster High School of Tulsa, 
Frederick, and Central High School of Ok- 
lahoma City. Ada and Enid were seeded 
and placed in opposite brackets. El Reno 
and Central were also seeded and met Ada 
and Enid in the semifinals. 

Ada and Enid met for the first time this 
season in the finals of the state tourna- 
ment. This was also the first time either 
of these towns had ever been represented 
in the finals of the state tournament. Ada, - 
which was the number one seeded team, 
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emerged the victor by the score of 33 to 
30. Enid had more height than Ada and 
tried to fast-break but lost the ball too 
much by doing this. They started a re- 
volving offense which worked until Ada 
went into a man-for-man checking de- 
fense which kept Enid from working the 
ball in for a close shot. Enid finally tried 
the double-post formation which worked 
better for them than any that they used as 
they had a left-hander who worked nicely 
around the free-throw line. 

Ada played fairly close to their men 
and checked on all screens. Even though 
a small man had to check off on a large 
oue, this defense still worked. This stopped 
all set-ups and caused Enid to shoot from 
around the outer part of the free-throw 
circle. Ada was fortunate in having the 
best center in the state for getting re- 
bounds as he gathered in almost 75 per 
cent of them in this game. Enid’s center was 
the taller man, but could not jump and 
gage the rebounds well enough. 

Ada’s team consisted of three boys over 
6 feet in height and two small, fast men 
of about 5 feet, 9 inches. The large boys 
played under the basket on both offense 
and defense and the small boys out. Ada 
used the fast break for several baskets 
but was forced to work the ball through 
on a double-post formation after Enid’s 
defense set. Enid employed a strict man- 
for-man defense with no checking. When 
a man found himself screened off, he slid 
behind the screener. This gave Ada some 
good set shots before the man could come 
out and cover. 

I did not see any zone defense used in 
our tournament. I suppose that our de- 
fense was more like a zone, for we were 
the only team to use a checking man-for- 
man defense. On the whole, the teams 
with the exception of one tried to use the 
fast break as much as possible. Oklahoma 
City Central used a slow break and revolv- 
ing offense. I believe that they had the 
best passers of any team in the state. They 
kept the ball for a long time trying to 
work for a lay-up shot. Teams scored less 
on Oklahoma City mainly because they 
used the revolving offense. 


The interesting thing about our state 
tournament this year was the fact that the 
East Central and Southeastern part of our 
state had the best basketball teams in- 
stead of the Central Big Three, namely, 
Tulsa, Central of Oklahoma City and El 
Reno. They have had things their own 
way until this year. I think that the good 
gymnasiums that are being built in this 
section have much to do with the improve- 
ment of our teams. 

The basic formations and plays used by 
Enid and Ada are as follows: Enid’s Of- 
fense (Diagram 35). X3 passed to X4 and 
screened. X4 passed to X2 and cut inside 
of X2, thus forming a natural screen. X2 


then passed to X5 who had come out to- 


the X4 position; X5 passed to Xl. Xl 
cut through the center. This was nothing 
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more than a revolving offense, but it 
worked well if the opponents did not check. 
All the men were working in and out and 
any man tried to score when he found an 
opening. Most of the shots came around 
the free-throw line on this type of offense. 

Enid’s double-post (Diagram 36). X4 
passed to X3 and screened for X3. X3 
dribbled around, passed in to X2 and 
drove on by X2 who was left-handed, 
faked to X3 and shot a one-hand spin shot 
which was followed in by X2, X1, X3 and 
X4. Sometimes X2 passed back to X5 who 
took a set shot. 

Ada’s Offense (Diagram 37). X4 and 
X5 were two excellent ball-handlers. They 
passed the ball back and forth until X2, 
X1 and X3 could set up. Then X4 passed 
to X5 and screened. X5 dribbled around 
and gave the pass to X2 whose man had 
been screened off by X1. X3 screened for 
X4 who drove on under the basket. X2 
might shoot to X4 or to X1 who drove 
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after he screened for X2. X3 was usually 
open for a set-shot if the others failed to 
open up. The three men playing in used 
one-hand shots almost altogether while the 
two small boys playing out were good on 
set shots which kept their guards pulled 
out and gave X2, X1 and X3 room to 
work. We worked all plays off this for- 
mation. Sometimes X3 drove directly un- 
der instead of screening for X4. Sometimes 
the pass went to X1 who faked to X2, then 
spun and shot with either his left or right 
hand. 


Class B 
Grover Bradley 
High School, Burbank 


ROM the thirty-two district tourna- 

ments in which Oklahoma is divided 
the winners go to eight regional tourna- 
ments, and the eight winners then go to 
the state tournament, held at Oklahoma 
City. 

1 usually start practice around the tenth 
of November, and work on fundamentals 
for the first month. For the next month 
and a half, I work my boys hard and play 
many games. About two weeks before the 
tournaments begin, we take it very easy, 
working only enough to keep relaxed and 
limber. 

We have gone to the state tournament 
for the past two years. At the beginning 
of this season, prospects did not look very 
good as I lost four regulars from last year’s 
team. This left me with one experienced 
boy and six good sophomores with whom 
to build my team. We won twenty-eight 
out of thirty-one games in the season’s 
play. We also won our Conference, 
County, District, Regional and State tour- 
naments. Thus our total was thirty-nine 
games won and three lost for this year. 

We used the man-to-man defense until 
the second semester of this year. I then 
changed to a zone defense with a sinking 
front line. I changed to this because it 
was better for the type of boys I had and 
it was different from the style of ball other 
teams were using. Our offense was com- 
posed of a few set plays with a pivot man 
being the key man for screening. On a 
tight defense we dropped our set plays 
and tried long shots depending on them 
and on our rebound shots. We were not 
a high scoring team, but one that depended 
mostly on defense, our yearly average per 
game was thirty-one points to our op- 
ponents’ eighteen points. 

I usually used two different teams to 
play so many games. This gave my re- 
serves more experience and has been very 
valuable in tournament play. 

Our regional tournament was very hard 
for us this year as we had a young and in- 
experienced team. Both of our regional 
games were won in the last minute of play, 
by a margin of four points each. In the 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Style 89—Game shoe of Yellowback line. 
Kanguroo—soft toe—buffed sole— 
equipped with No. 4 cleats. Goodyear 
welt construction, 

SONS BiB ccccccccssecicss $10.75 


Style Z—Same shoe in Blue Back 
School Price.......$8.75 


Kangaroo. 





Style 77—Upper of Athletic Tan leather which is very 
tough and pliable and will withstand perspiration. 
Goodyear welt construction, ten eyelets high. Split 
shank soles of good grade Oak Tan leather. Equipped 
with No. 4 cleats. A good game shoe, 


SO UD hicictinsndacecdnocsaneanes coceecgeene 
Style 77X—Same as 77 only has soft toe. 
PT I cece nd preseneteeaue errs 2 


Style H—Second oldest shoe in our 
A strictly university grade shoe. 
Upper of the finest Yellowback. Split 
shank, Goodyear welt construction. 
Comes equipped with No. 4 cleats. 
00be0000es eens wen $9.75 
Style HX—Same as H only has soft toe. 
School Pric@ccccccccccccccccce S$ MedS 


School Price 


year welt construction. 


Style RX—Same as R only has soft toe. 
School Price...... 00000006000 





A 


Style O—One of our old standbys with the larger 
high schools. Made of the best grade of Ath-Tan 
leather. Is a shoe of excellent quality. Is light, durable 
and a shoe we can recommend without reservation. 
Equipped with No. 4 cleats. Goodyear welt construc- 


ami BD FIR oo sie ccccndinsesecesaenaces $6.50 
Style OX—Same as O only has soft toe. 
SN Pi 6. cdccccededesn 46c3n0areseanees $6.50 


Style R—The oldesi shoe in our line. 
Used as an all-round shoe for prac- 
tice and games by many of the 
country’s leading teams. 
very tough and comfortable. 
equipped with No. 4 cleats. Good- 


Light, yet 


School Price... .scsccee 























Style P—The original quality straight 
sole shoe. Used by many professional 
and university teams for practice as 
well as games. Made of the finest 
selections of Ath-Tan leather and Oak 
sole leather. Equipped with No. 4 cleats. 
Goodyear welt construction. 

School Price..........++00++++$8.00 


Style PX—Same as P only has soft toe. 
School Price.......+++e0ese0++$8.00 
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Style X—A very sturdy shoe. Made throughout of a 
good grade of Athletic Tan leather. Soles are of good | 
Oak leather. By all odds, the best shoe made within 
this price range. Has No. 4 cleats. Goodyear welt 
construction, nine eyelets high. 

| ee CCS pes andenseees oe 
Style XX—Same as X only has soft toe. 

Steet Wiscccnn.ccccavedscvsanes re 
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cleat construction. 





Our shoes can be had in either construction. 


The House of Riddell has had 18 years’ experience with female cleats and fixtures and 13 years’ experience with the male 
Our long experience is your safeguard and protection. 











FOOTBALL SHOE ACCESSORIES 
Cleats No. 1, Male or Female, per set of 14 in bag...ccccccesees 30 
Cleats No. 2, Male or Female, per set of 14 in bag....secccceces 30 
Cleats No. 4, Male, per set of 14 inbag.....s.sccccccccccceee «2D 
Cleats No. 4, Female, per set of 14 in bag... ..sccccccccceee 20 
Cleats No. 5, Mud—Male, per set of 14 in bag....sccscceeee 29 
Cleats No. 5, Mud—Female, per set of 14 in bag....sesccceee -20 
LMG, DINE sé vcccccccseccccessndcscessssusneneeeneeennee an 
Fixtures, complete (Male or Female Set-up)....-ecccccesesesee 05 
URN a nad.cned0ecs0s6.0000600000e0n08000608 nn eee 
Cleat Wrench. ..cccccccccccccccccccscccccccccccecccseeces 
Gath: Sales, O6lr. . . occccccccccccccccecetcosscennsseaneeen ame 
Sole Plates, pair. ....cccccccccccccccccccccccccescsecccesos «ae 
Heel Plates, pair......sccecccccccccccccccscccesescccceses .20 
Reinforcement Plates, pair....csscccccccccccccccccccccccses 10 
Montelont OF8, quart... .ccccccccccccecscnnsssessaeneeeenee ama 
Repair Kit—This Repair Kit Can Be Used for Both Male and Female Cleats. 

Hammer and Brace are not a part of tool kit. School Price for complete kit (22 items) $10.00 


Kicking Toes, each..... 


School Prices 
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John T. Riddell, Inc. 


1259 N. Wood Street 





Chicago, Illinois 
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Basket Ball No. 1 


Same center as Style A, covered with good 


grade of Gunnison leather. 





Basket Ball No. 2 


Covered with good grade of pebble grained 
cowhide. 


Basket Ball No. 3 


Covered with good grade of pebble grained 
split cowhide. 





Style 56 


The Champion of leather top basket ball shoes. 
Is genuine Goodyear welt construction with non- 
marking sole that can be resoled. We believe 
this is the fastest starting and stopping shoe on 
the market. It features a shock absorbing qual- 
ity that will save your players from fatigue in 


t the hard grind of a basket ball season. 





Style 57 
Same as 56 only in white elk. 


The 


basket ball. 
the same grade of Gunnison 
leather that has been used 
for years in the best stitched 
balls. 


A very tough ball that will 
hold its size and shape. 


Our Style "A" 


A light basket ball shoe in colors for game use. 
Made up special, requires 3 weeks. 





A light basket ball shoe in colors for game use. 
Made up special, requires 3 weeks. 






ball that feels like a 
Covered with 
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Basket Ball 
Is National 
Federation 
Approved. 







THRID 
ULE 
BASKET Bi Al 


THE BALL THAT KEEPS THE FEEL AND REACT) OF 

THE BALL THAT RETAINS THE RATIO OF BLADDBININ 

THE BALL THAT WILL NOT THROW A PLAYEMF H 

THE BALL THAT WILL NOT MAKE THE COACHAN 
BASKET BALL SHOE ACCESSORIES 






Sch 

Pri 
a aie is tian seed pmabheghietaeabaweaetd anne eae $4. 
Outsoles (Light-colored, non-marking), per pair..............000000: 
Resoling with Light-colored, non-marking soles, per pair............. . 
spenge Rubber tnscles, POF Pll oo ccc ccc ccc cccccescscces Sas 
SRE rr nr re ry f 





ALL SHOES MAY BE HAD IN | 
THE FOLLOWING ADDITIONAL COLORS | 
BLUE— ORANGE—GREEN _i| 


Style 55—Red 
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Style 55—Yellow 


A light basket ball shoe in colors for game use. 
Made up special, requires 3 weeks. 


Style 55—Brown Redwling 


Bowling Shoes in @ kid. 
to make up. 


Prig@. .cccces 


THIS IS YOUR }DEL 








Football No. 1 


Covered with Gunnison’s special university 
footballleather. This ball at 7 Ibs. pressure 
reacts the same as the best stitched balls 
made. It will hold its size and shape until 
cover is worn off. Does not get as soggy 
as the stitched ball when wet. 








| 
RIDDELL 


T 
ULDED 
-T BLAND FOOTBALL 


‘ACT OF THE STITCHED BALL 
ADDBINING AND LEATHER OF THE STITCHED BALL 
AYENF HIS GAME 
OACHANGE HIS STYLE OF PLAY 

BASKET BALL AND FOOTBALL ACCESSORIES 


Sche School 
Pri Price 
vee $4. Basket Ball Score Books (Adams), each...........+eeeeeee. $0.35 
wixs , nate Comet Gy, PIN ie os on tino 06 sss icteciviceas -25 Bowling Shoes 
viQeeae ee Ce ion sda cetiessdiecsawcevocs 35 Style 66 
-+++ st Ball Wax (Riddell), cake........ i lei lal .25 Style 66—The last word in an athletic bowling 
7 | oxford. Shoes are of equal weight. Has 
Basket Ball Bladders (Seamless Rubber Moulded), each....... 1.00 starting insert on right foot which will not tear 
ORS | POON LOGR, GUE 6 6c cc nsdivceseccrceseccdcveccecesecens -15 = off. A very stylish looking shoe. Has white 
It Rul : iF RS a Se > eyelets. Men's sizes 6 to 12. Women's sizes 
Football Rule Book (National Federation) 5 2 to 9. B, C, D, and E widths. 





Style 69—Same as Style 66 only with high top. 
Carried in C, D, E widths. 


Has black eyelets. 
Price 





ling Yellow Bowling 


joes in @kid. Takes 3 weeks Bowling Shoes in colored kid. Takes 3 weeks 
p. to make up. 


oe $6.00 FOODS 6.515.565 saecePabecedevesesueu cence 
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Brown Bowling 
Bowling shoes in colored kid. Takes 3 weeks to 
make up. 













Football No. 2 


Same as No. 1 only covered with Gunnison 
basket ball leather. 


EE ren ERS heey patenessececoue 
Football No. 3 


An outseam ball for intramural and six man. 

















A very fine moulded volley ball that will hold its 
size and shape. 


No. 1 covered with best grade of white elk 
leather. 

















Boxing 
Style 67 


A genuine Goodyear welt boxing shoe. Upper 
of heavy kid. Sole of soft Moccasin leather. 





Wrestling 


Style 70 


Same as 67 except sole is tough rubber. Has 
non-scuff tip. 








RIDDELL 


THE HOUSE OF QUALITY and SERVICE 


TRACK AND FIELD SHOES 

















Style S—Our finest model University 
shoe. A light, but very durable, glove- 
fitting yellowback Kangaroo sprint 
shoe. Hand-turned construction. .$6.50 





Style J}—Field or jumping shoe of 
a grade corresponding to Style S. 
Has counter and two spikes in heel. 
Our very best yellowback field 
MOGs ccc cccecccccccccececss $7.00 


(Not Carried in Stock) 





Style N—A hand turned shoe made 
of very fine grade of Athletic Tan 


leather. Fits like a glove.......$5.00 





Style K—A very strong shoe of welt 
construction. Highest grade oak soles. 
Made of Athletic Tan leather. Two 
spikes in heel.....ceceeeeeee $5.50 


SPECIAL TRACK SHOES 


Style NX—A track shoe long needed 
to meet the demand for a more dur- 


able practice shoe. It is of genuine 
Goodyear welt construction. Has 
full sole which keeps upper from wear- 





TW" 


Style T—A good durable track shoe. 
Upper made of tough Athletic Tan 
leather that insures fit, comfort and 
resists perspiration........++> $3.75 








ing out at heel. We believe this is the 
toughest track shoe made.....$4.20 





Style KX—Same shoe as Style K ex- 
cept it has uskide heel with no spikes 
PERO. cdvicdccccccesccceses $5.50 





Riddell Track Shoes feature an 
interchangeable spike in three lengths: 
SR Mec ecaseccccseces $0.05 

14" for board tracks 

34” for indoor dirt tracks 

54” for outdoor tracks 
The soles of the shoes are reinforced 
with a steel plate. The fixture binds the 
sole together in such a way that the 
spikes cannot punch up into the foot. 


(Two Weeks to Make Up) 








KP—Pole Vaulting Shoe like K only high top, one spike in heel.........+.+++e6- TPCT TTTTT TTC TTT TLE TTT $ 7.00 
JP—Pole Vaulting Shoe like J only high top, one spike in heel............- POSE FC TCTT TT TOT OCCT TTT T TTT Te (neeeesiocnes 9.25 
JX—Cross Country same as J only has uskide heel with no spikes.........-++++e+- poe e eke seadhennedebeseeneseceeneeéons 6.50 
JY—indoor Shoe with no spikes in tap or heel, uskide soles. ........++e+0+- TETTITTTITT LITTLE 7.50 
KY—Indoor Shoe with no spikes in tap or heel, uskide soles.........cee cece eeeeeeeeceeeesessesesessesersesesesseses 6.50 
TRACK ACCESSORIES 
i. ci ekeesceennessnneteeeshouee Laces for Track Shoes, per gross laces........... ode 
Repair Kits complete for football and track shoes....... 10.00 Fixtures compllete...cccccccccccccccccccccccccecs eae .07 





BASEBALL AND SOFTBALL SHOES 
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Style KB—Goodyear welt construc- 
tion with straight sole. An extremely 
strong shoe. Upper made of the finest 
Athletic Tan leather. Used by quite 
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Style 33—Has a regular baseball 
made out of Athletic Tan 





Style NB—A very fine Goodyear welt 


Style SB—Our very best feather- 
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Sa ae 


weight baseball shoe built espe-ially 
for the big league player. 


construction baseball shoe with split 
shank sole. Made of Ath-Tan Kangaroo. 


a few Big League catchers and upper 


pitchers. Best shoe in our line for this 


leather. Leather insole and counter. 


Made of Yellowback K E Used by many professionals... .$5.50 PUFPOSE. occ rccccccccccccccs $3.95 Features a special moulded rubber 
ee Style NBS—Same as NB only has Style KBS—Same as KB only has outsole with cleats moulded on the 

tra strong and extra light...... $8.50 en ” softball spik 5.50 hort 3” softball spik $3.95 
short ¥%4” softball spikes....... $ short ¥4” softball spikes.......$3. at th en entie “teil 


SOIREE pereeerenenerneeeN 


for softball. Each sole has two extra 


Laces, QTOSS we cc cece rveeeessecssescecccces TUT UTTITELE LTTE eocccee ° $1.65 removable golf spikes which can be 
Spikes (sole or heel), poir. weaSeeeeesooceces Reb hSORECKECCSOSSEREDS OOO CERES COES ° ° 18 used at the discretion of the player 
Pitchers’ Toe Plates, attached to shoe, leather, oath. ee. eee bane se eensaees 1.50 and can be easily removed if not 
Pitchers’ Toe Plates, attached to shoe, full cap aluminum, each. .......e cece cere eee eeees 1.00 desired. This shoe makes an excellent 
Pitchers’ Toe Plates, loose, leather, each. ........eeeeeeeeees tiene edit eek es ae .38 golf shoe; also, can be used as a foot- 
Pitchers’ Toe Plates, loose, full cap aluminum, each. ; pebeeenshounesscees stasenes a ball official's shoe....... cooctt 
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The 1940 Basketball Championships 


state tournament the first two games were 
not so hard, but the final game with Wal- 
ters was one of the most thrilling games 
I have ever seen. There were never more 
than four points difference. However, we 
were in the lead all of the game. They had 
a rugged, hard-driving team that went 
under the basket for most of their shots. 
I observed this and set a tight zone de- 
fense which proved very valuable. With 
one and one-half minutes remaining to 
be played, my best floor man was fouled 
out on a double foul. The score was twen- 
ty-five and twenty-six at this time. Wal- 
ters made their free throw which tied the 
game at twenty-six. My boy stepped to 
the line and dropped the ball through for 
a twenty-six to twenty-seven score. 

I contribute my success this year to the 
good, clean, hard-working boys with whom 
I had to work. We always practice the 
best of sportsmanship as it pays in the 
long run. 


Class C 
Jack Furr 
High School, Nuyaka 


UYAKA basketball team employed 

both the man-to-man and the zone 
defenses. We liked to play the zone de- 
fense because it conserved energy for a 
fast break, and also because so many teams 
are coached only to play against the man- 
to-man defense, that it is very difficult for 
them to penetrate this type of defense. 
Ada, the Class-A champions of the state 
were defeated by our boys because they 
had not played against a zone defense, and 
they could not run their set plays that 
worked so beautifully against the man-to- 
man defense. We tried to play the zone 
defense with two men back, and screened 
the offensive men out for the rebound. 
To show how effective this defense was, 
the boys have never lost a game in two 
years. 


We tried to use a fast break on the of- 
fense, but when this failed screen plays 
were set up with our center on the post, 
forwards on the side, and the two guards 
back. The center usually did the screen- 
ing for the forwards, breaking toward the 
goal. Rarely ever did the guards break 
in, thus giving us security from a fast 
break. 

Diagrams 38 and 39 show some of the 
set plays that we used. X4 and X5 kept 
the ball moving fast from one to another. 
The center X1 screened X3’s man; X3 
broke for the basket and received the pass 
from X4. This play was used on both 
sides, X2 following the rebound as well 
as X1. 


for JUNE, 1940 


(Continued from page 24) 


Diagram 39. X3 was a good two-hand 
set-shot player and stood in front of the 
free-throw line. X1, the center, screened 
for X3 who drove for the corner to get the 
ball from X5. 


OREGON 
Harold Hauk 
High School, Salem 


HAT may be the last Oregon state 

high school basketball tournament 
in which both Class-A and B schools are 
represented ended in the Willamette Uni- 
versity court Saturday night, March 16, 
with Salem High School for the second 
successive year, and for the sixth time in 
the twenty-one years of the tournament, 
capturing the state title. 

A movement is already under way by 
the Oregon State High School Athletic As- 
sociation to conduct separate A and B 
tournaments, and to reduce the A tourna- 
ment to an eight-team, double-elimination 
meet instead of the sixteen-team, single 
elimination tournament as has prevailed 
for most of the twenty-one annual meets. 

Salem, annually the host team for the 
tournament, had but one member of the 
1939 championship team on the 1940 team 
that won the title. Super-aggressive play, 
with emphasis on a “get-that-ball” defense, 
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was undoubtedly the outstanding charac- 
teristic of the championship team again 
this year, as it was last. 

Observers who have seen all of the Ore- 
gon tournaments unhesitatingly declared 
the 1940 four-day session was the most 
closely played in history. Fifteen of the 
twenty-six contests ended with no more 
than four points separating the competing 
teams. Only six of the twenty-six games 
were won easily by wide margins. 

Fast-break play predominated the 1940 
tournament, but defensive styles were al- 
most equally divided. Eight of the six- 
teen teams employed man-for-man de- 
fenses and seven used zones. Salem, used 
a combination in which the center played 
a strict zone, the guards and forwards 
lined up in zones, but shifted as the offen- 
sive play necessitated. 

Tournament statistics reveal that the 
Salem team had the best defensive record. 
Opponents averaged but 23.5 points per 
game against the Salem team, while 25.6 
were scored upon Salem’s nearest competi- 
tor for defensive honors. Salem was sec- 
ond in offensive record, with an average 
of 35.5 scored per game. 

This year we used no set plays at all 
during the tournament, relying entirely on 
a driving fast break to score, and upon ag- 
gressive “ball-hawking” to get the ball 
away from our opponents before they had 
opportunity to attempt to score. Our de- 
fense often started right under our oppo- 
nents’ baskets. 

We took an average of sixty-eight shots 
per game in the tournament, with eighty- 
three the maximum and fifty-three the 
minimum. This was considerably higher 
than the regular season’s record, which was 
an average of forty-seven shots per game. 

Our team was far from the tallest in the 
tournament, its average height about 5 
feet, 11 inches. The tallest boy was 6 feet, 
2 inches; the shortest 5 feet, 9 inches. 

We attempted to play each entire game 
as might any team in the last few minutes 
of a game if it were behind a few points 
and attempting to catch up. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Class A 
Robert B. Morris 
High School, Pawtucket 


AWTUCKET High School won the 

Class-A league championship by win- 
ning fourteen and losing two games. Dur- 
ing the season the team won twenty-three 
and lost three games. In the final play- 
offs for the state championship, Pawtucket 
defeated Westerly High School (Class-B 
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Champions) by the scores of 48 to 34 and 
62 to 40. 

Westerly High School had a well-bal- 
anced team with an outstanding player. 
Using a fast-breaking and long-passing 
game, they were constantly driving with 


two forwards from the outside. A very 
loose man-to-man defense was used with 
the forwards breaking when the ball was 
shot by the offensive team. 

De La Salle Academy of Newport had 
one of the finest teams they have had in 
recent years. Runner-up in Class-A, they 
went on to win the New England Catholic 
School Tournament and the Eastern States 
Catholic Tournament. De La Sallie used a 
1-4 defense with a deliberate offense. 

Pawtucket High School used a shifting 
defense with a 2-1-2 set-up. The forwards 
and center played man-to-man up the 
floor, working for interceptions and falling 
back into the 2-1-2 as the ball was ad- 
vanced by the offensive team. With two 
tall guards, 6 feet 3 inches and 6 feet 1 
inch, it was possible to control the defen- 
sive backboards with this type of defense. 
From this defense the front line broke fast 
with the guards clearing on missed shots, 
and the customary pass out to the for- 
wards or to the middle man being used in 
order to play for a 3 on 2-situation. The 
offensive break from offense to defense 
was stressed in all plays on the floor, 
missed free throws, made free throws, in- 
terceptions, held balls, and out-of-bounds 
plays. The players were constantly try- 
ing for the 2 on 1, 3 on 2, 4 on 3, or the 
5 on 4-set-up. 

The slow offense was used when fast 
play could not produce the situation of 
more offensive players than defensive play- 
ers in scoring territory. A three-in and 
two-out set-up was used on the slow break 
and from this a rotary offense developed. 
The guards followed the pass on the cut-in 
and the pivot man, when not handling the 
ball, cut to the opposite side of the pass. 
From this natural screens occurred with 
the pass receiver cutting behind the ball- 
handler (Diagram 40.). 

Held-ball plays were used with tall men 
jumping, and a defensive set-up with small 
men jumping. Numerous baskets were 
scored during the season from these plays. 
Out-of-bounds plays were used sparingly 
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got im scoring range. 


—mostly in the last quarter of the game. 

Diagram 41 shows a play used by Bas- 
sick High School whom we met in the final 
game of the New England Tournament 
held at Portland, Maine. This was a very 
effective play used on both sides of the 
court against a man-to-man defense. The 
timing and ball-handling were perfect, and 
I might add under the offensive basket 
Bassick’s passing and screening from re- 
bounds were beautiful to watch. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Class B 
R. M. Stone 
High School, Pelzer 


OUTH CAROLINA is divided into 
J Classes A, B and C schools. Those 
having an enrollment of 400 or over are 
in Class A; 126 to 400 in Class B and 
those under 126 Class C. A lower class 
team may move up to a higher class by 
a petition to the league and stay for one 
year, then it goes back to its class unless 
another petition is sent in. 

There are eleven districts in the state, 
each district having a tournament to de- 
termine which team shall represent the 
district in Classes B and C in the state 
tournament. Class-A teams can go if they 
desire without a tournament. 

We start practice the first of December 
or late in November, stressing fundamen- 
tals. Since our squad is large we have 
interclass games to climax the early train- 
ing period. Both the boys and girls take 
great interest in what we call our School 
Tournament, all working hard to help 
their classes win. After this we cut the 
squad and spend more time on team work, 
but continue to work on fundamentals all 
season. 

Play this year in the State Tournament 
which was held under the sponsorship of 
the University of South Carolina, was of 
high grade and all the games were close. 
In Class B, all teams used a man-to-man 
defense, picking up their men when they 
In Class A, some 
teams used a zone defense. On offense 
most of the teams used some form of a 
pivot-post attack. We used it some and 
if it did not work, the pivot man moved 
out and helped work the ball under the 
basket. We tried set plays at the first 
of the season and they worked well in 
practice, but the boys seemed to forget or, 
if the play did not work, they were at a 
loss to know what to do, so I let the 
players think for themselves and meet the 
problems of attack as they came up. We 
did not use any set plays except to bring 
the ball down the floor to scoring terri- 
tory. We then kept three men out and 
two in and all kept shifting and breaking 
in trying to get a clear shot at the bas- 
ket. When one man went in, one in came 
out to take his place, thus changing men. 





Our team was one of the smallest in the 
tournament and our hopes of winning de- 
pended on never letting the ball go until 
we had scored, once we gained possession 
of it. We also depended on spot shots. 
These we had practiced until we could 
make a good percentage of them. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Class A 
A. A. Quintal 
High School, Mitchell 


OUTH DAKOTA’S tournament play 

this year was again divided into A and 
B groups, with separate champions in each 
classification. However, a change was 
made in the organization of the A-tourna- 
ment play. The towns with the sixteen 
largest high school enrollments were des- 
ignated as A schools and were subse- 
quently divided into four sectional tourna- 
ments. For the first time a four-team 
tournament was held to decide the state 
championship. 

Mitchell’s State-A champions were 
small, with only two boys reaching six 
feet in height. Three boys had some pre- 
vious varsity experience. Our season was 
in effect two distinct seasons. During the 
first part, Mitchell lost five of seven 
games, all by narrow margins. During 
this period a set-screen offense was used 
along with a conservative man-to-man de- 
fense. Then came the second phase of 
the season. The squad had developed to 
the point where twelve boys could be used 
without impairing the effectiveness of the 
five on the floor. For this reason Mitchell 
was able to use from ten to twelve boys 
in a game, with each playing about a half 
at top speed. Thus a shift was made in 
the style of play. A fast-break offense was 
utilized in combination with a pressing 
man-to-man defense all over the floor. 
This served to wear down the opposing 
players and to prevent them using a set- 
screen offense against us. Previous to the 
time that we used this latter method of 
play we were getting between thirty and 
thirty-five shots a game and were hitting 
from 20 to 25 per cent. When the press- 
ing defense and fast-break offense were 
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WATCH THAT PASS! 


Can your backs “pitch strikes” against the wind? 


















© Getting a pass away under pressure ... in all kinds of weather 
...dead to the target. Sure it takes practice. And — it takes a 
perfectly balanced ball like this veteran SPALDING J 5-V — 
“Official Intercollegiate.” 

Selected leather of an exclusive tannage. Hand-sewing, lock- 
stitching, triple-linings and flat double-lacing. No wonder 
SPALDING J 5-V can take a beating and still retain its balance 
and shape for record-breaking passes and kicks. That’s the big 
reason why championship teams in practically every league 
report — “J 5-V, that’s our ball.” 

Official size, weight and contour, specified by the Ruling 
Bodies, the J 5-V ball is typical of all SPALDING equipment 
that can help put your squad on a championship basis — helmets, 
shoes, uniforms, protection pads. 
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employed, the number of shots increased 
from forty-five to sixty a game without an 
accompanying decrease in the shot per- 
centage. Thus the score average increased 
from twenty to thirty points a game. 
Mitchell did not suffer a loss after using 
this style of play. 

Sioux Falls, Aberdeen, Rapid City and 
Mitchell were the champions of their re- 
spective sectional tournaments. No four 
teams could have been more evenly 
matched. Sioux Falls used, perhaps, the 
fastest offense of these four teams and also 
employed a pressing man-to-man defense. 
Aberdeen, a good defensive team, used a 
conservative man-to-man. Its offense con- 
sisted of set-screen plays. Rapid City, 
with the tallest team in the meet, used a 
slow-breaking offense which was built 
around a center six feet, four inches tall 
who was very clever with the use of a 
left-handed wheel shot. 

Mitchell set a precedent in the state 
tournament by proving the necessity of a 
ten-man team. There were no individual 
stars on the squad. Each boy was substi- 
tuted the maximum number of times in 
each game. This proved a decisive factor 
in the Sioux Falls game. This game was 
one of the fastest in tournament play and, 
in the end, the substitutes made the dif- 
ference between victory and loss. In the 
championship game with Aberdeen, the 
same proved true. It was the fine balance 
of the Mitchell personnel which enabled 
them to build up a lead in the third quar- 
ter and to stave off the closing rally of 
Aberdeen. Mitchell won 29-24. This was 
Mitchell’s fifth team to enter the finals 
in the last ten years, three of whom 
emerged as state champions. 

The set offense which we used during 
the first part of the season, as previ- 
ously explained, is illustrated in Diagrams 
42, 43, 44, 45 and 46. These show three 
men in and the center screening to the side 
opposite from the forward who receives 
the first pass from the guard. All three 
front men were used interchangeably. 
After a forward or the center received the 
ball, he was permitted to utilize his indi- 
viduality as much as possible to drive to 
the basket. We tried to get the ball into 
the center whenever we could. When this 
was done, the forwards broke behind their 


defensive men and toward the basket 
(Diagram 45). This could also be em- 
ployed successfully aganist zone defenses. 
The center would pass, pivot and shoot 
or fake and dribble for the basket. It was 
discovered that the forwards became more 
effective when operating deeper in the 
corners. The guards used either an inside 
or outside screen to open up the defense 
(Diagrams 44 and 46). If one did not 
work the other was put to use. As a 
variation the center, X3, sometimes broke 
to the same side on which the ball was 
passed in to the forward. The forward 
X1 passed to X3, then used a change of 
direction in a drive toward the basket. 
X5 broke to the free-throw line and X2 
came to the back court (Diagram 43). 
Later in the season our set offense was 
used whenever the opponent retreated 
back of the center of the floor; otherwise 
we utilized a fast-break. Our fast break 
was sometimes devoted to the three-lane 
system, the players always looking for 














DIAG. 44 





someone ahead to whom to pass; at other 
times it began from a criss-cross, ending 
up with a player driving into the area 
of the free-throw line. Much of our prac- 
tice was spent in developing in the boys 
the ability to change quickly from defen- 
sive to offensive tactics. 


Class B 
Frank A. Kerner 
High School, Deadwood 


EADWOOD High School won the 
Class-B title for the second succes- 
sive year. Our tournament which was 
held at Brookings, situated in the extreme 
Eastern section of the state, drew a large 
number of sport enthusiasts from all parts 
of the state. A delegation of more than 
200 enthusiastic Deadwood fans battled 
their way through snowy South Dakota 
weather for 450 miles to the scene of the 
tournament. 

Practically all the teams in the tourna- 
ment used a strictly man-for-man defense 
while the champions used a fast, shifting- 
ball defense, a massing-type defense which 
would shift with the ball. The success 
of this defense was due to four fast boys 
who were exceptionally good “ball-hawks.” 
None of the four boys were over 5 feet, 
10 inches in height with the exception of 
the center who was 6 feet, 4 inch and was 
fairly fast for his size. This type of de- 
fense gave the team excellent opportunity 
for fast-break which was the basic prin- 
ciple of their offense. The team was capa- 
ble of shifting into a four-man defense 
when one of the forwards would miss an 
attempted interception and find himself 
out of the play. 


TENNESSEE 
Tip Smith 
Bradley County High School 
Cleveland 


HE scores of our state tournament 
games were 36-26 over Trenton, 27-22 
over Springfield and 25-22 over Father 
Ryan. West Tennessee was represented 
by four teams, three of which used a zone 
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Perfected by the famous Tennis 
Coach, TOM STOW, teacher of 
Don Budge and other stars 





COSTS NO MORE 
THAN A GOOD 
TENNIS RACKET 





FOR BEGINNERS, ADVANCED PLAYERS, 
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This new Tom Stow Stroke Developer does what no other 
device has ever accomplished—gives the beginner the feel 
of hitting the ball squarely and solidly, turning correctly, 
following through, ete. Advanced players use it for devel- 
oping strokes—to improve footwork and form without 
worrying about timing the ball. 


THE TOM STOW STROKE DEVELOPER 


is a very simple device—easy to install indoors or out-of- 
4, doors and easy to use. Costs no more than a good tennis 
racket, so is available to all. Our Free Book tells all about 
it. Contains pictures of Don Budge and other stars using it. 
Writeforacopy. WilsonSporting GoodsCo.,soledistributors. 


Don Budge is re- 
tained on Wilson’s 
Advisory Staff 


NEW WILSON Z-LINE 
GUT STRINGS 


A new success in gut tennis strings. Proc- 
essed by Wilson & Co., packers, Chicago. 
Three “‘quality” grades—for average play- 
ers, better-than-average players and 
experts. Each grade a top value at the new 
attractive prices. Look for the “Z” on the 
humidically sealed package. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New York ont other leading cities 
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defense. Two of these teams, Milan and 
Trenton, used three men out and two back 
under the basket. Browns, another West 
Tennessee team used a 2-1-2 zone. Inci- 
dentally, all teams using a zone defense 
were eliminated in the first round. All 
representatives from East Tennessee and 
Middle Tennessee used a man-to-man de- 
fense. The main offense used by West 
Tennessee teams was a pivot-post, with 
a tall center placed near the free-throw 
lane, and the ball worked to him for shots. 
These teams all had men who averaged 
around fifteen points per game from that 
position. 

Springfield’s attack was centered around 
the left forward who was a good one-hand 
shooter in front of the basket. They also 
used screen plays for their guards, break- 
ing to the basket on several occasions. 
Practically all of their screen plays started 
with the center picking off for one of their 
forwards and the guards doing some in- 
side screening and rolling. 

Father Ryan and Bradley County High 
used practically the same style of play 
both offensively and defensively. Both 
teams used outside screens to shake the 
guards loose. Both teams used their spot 
man more for a feeder than for a shooter. 
Both teams played the pivot man out in 
front of the free-throw circle part of the 
time and set up plays for their guards 
breaking to the basket. 

Attendance was unusually good in spite 
of the fact that all four of the West Ten- 
nessee teams were eliminated in the first 
round. The officiating was good. 

Our pet play was the outside screen 
shown in Diagram 47. X4 passed to X5 
and moved three steps toward X5 while 
X2 was coming up for screen. X4 pivoted 
and broke down the side line. X5 passed 
to X1 who had moved out to the free- 
throw line. X1 passed to X4 under the 
basket, or if the guards tried to shift, he 
passed to X2 for a set shot. 

In Diagram 48, X4 passed to X2 and 
put an inside screen on X2’s guard. X1 
picked off X3’s guard and X3 broke across 
center to the basket for a lay-up shot. 

In Diagram 49, X1 passed to X4 and 
screened X2’s guard. X5 screened X3’s 
guard and X4 passed to_X3, cutting under 


the basket. He might also pass to X2 
breaking down the side. 
TEXAS 


Milton Jowers 
High School, San Marcos 


AST Fall some 1600 teams began 
practice with the hope of being 
crowned schoolboy basketball champions 
of Texas for 1940. Tournaments held in 
county, district and regional centers elim- 
inated all of this number but eight teams 
by March 3rd. The winners of the re- 
gional tournaments met in Austin, March 
8 and 9th, for the annual state tourna- 
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ment. 

Basketball in the regions of Texas varies 
greatly as to style and general technique. 
Four teams used a fast-breaking offense, 
three used a semi-fast break, and one, San 
Marcos, used a slow-break. Two teams 
used a strictly tight zone defense, four 
teams used man-for-man over the entire 
court, and two a modified zone and man- 
for-man on one-half of the court. 

We began practice in San Marcos on 
the first Monday after the Thanksgiving 
holidays. Practice periods varied from 
an hour and fifteen minutes to an hour 
and forty-five minutes in length. Thirty 
minutes each day was devoted to a free- 
play period in which the boys worked to 
improve their individual technique. The 
remaining time was spent on general team 
play, scrimmage and the shooting of free 
throws. 

From the first day of practice it was 
quite evident that we were to be short on 
reserve strength. Although some forty- 





five boys were out for the team, only eight 
showed promise of helping this year. It 
was a matter of getting these eight in good 
enough condition to last the season. In our 
season of forty-eight games, forty-seven of 
which were won, only four times did we 
lose a player via the excessive-fouls route, 
one of these being in the final game of the 
state tournament. 

Our team was composed of probably 
the smallest players ever to win the state 
tournament, the average height being 5 
feet, 1014 inches, with one boy 6 feet, 144 
inches. It was, also, probably one of the 
slowest teams. None of the starting five 
could run a 100 yards in less than eleven 
seconds. Our offensive style of play called 
for a slow, deliberate break, good ball 
handling, short passes, plenty of head-and- 
shoulder feinting, all aimed to give us close 
shots around the free-throw circle. In our 
three games at the tournament, we had 
possession of the ball for an average of 
nineteen minutes per game compared to 
thirteen minutes for our opponents. Shots 
were taken only at a comparatively short 
range for a 34 per cent accuracy. Our aim 
was to convert the miscues and fumbles 
of the opponents into goals on our side of 
the ledger. 

I believe, however, that our defensive 
ability was more instrumental in our win- 
ning than was our offensive strength. 
Throughout the season we used two types 
of defensive strategy; one, a man-for-man 
over the entire court, the other, a tight 
man-for-man under the basket which 
called for the shifting of men after every 
set or moving screen. 

Teams competing in the state tourna- 
ment are usually well matched, and 1940 
was no exception in this respect. Living- 
ston, the defending champions, used a set 
3-2 offense unless the opportunity for a 
fast break occurred. They were fortunate 
in having one of the most clever pivot men 
I have seen in high school circles for some 
time. They used a loose man-for-man de- 
fense over the whole court. Livingston 
was strictly an offensive club, depending 
upon its ability to out-score the oppo- 
nents. El Paso High School, runners-up 
in 1940 used a fast break after every pass 
interception and rebound. After a field 
goal by the opponents, provided the de- 
fense had time to become set, El Paso used 
a windmill-type of offense designed to se- 
cure close shots around the free-throw 
lane. They used a man-for-man defense 
over the entire court. Crowell, the other 
semifinalist, used a fast-breaking offense. 
Many long passes were used by this team 
with uncanny accuracy and with splendid 
results. This offensive set-up worked off 
a zone defense, set tight under the basket 
of the opposing team. 

None of the participants depended en- 
tirely upon set plays, although one team, 
Waco, used them occasionally. The varia- 
bility of the types of defenses, and partic- 
ularly the man-for-man over the whole 
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court, throughout Texas made this prac- 
tice impracticable. 

A word, in conclusion, about the gen- 
eral conduct or sportsmanship at the meet. 
In my opinion, the officiating was good, 
and the sportsmanship of the several 
coaches and players was above the aver- 
age. The conduct of the crowd at the 
meet, however, was far from desirable, as’ 
there was a great amount of booing of de- 
cisions made by the officials. I think, per- 
haps, a great deal of this practice could be 
eliminated if those of us directly connected 
with the game took greater interest in the 
game-conduct where this booing begins, 
that is in our own high schools and in our 
home games. 


WASHINGTON 
James Ennis 
High School, Everett 


IXTEEN teams competed in the 17th 
Annual State of Washington basket- 
ball play-off, held at the University of 
Washington Pavilion. The games played 
throughout the tournament were hard 
fought, many games being decided in the 
overtime periods. Yakima High School 
alone played three overtime games. 

Most of the teams in the play-off fea- 
tured a fast-break offense with very little 
checking. The stress was laid on offensive 
basketball. A few teams used the deliber- 
ate style of offense, handling the ball until 
a good shot presented itself and taking 
very few long shots. 

Pine City, with a school enrollment of 
thirty-seven, was the chief exponent of the 
fast-break offense. The boys were small 
and fast and could handle the ball; they 
were in reality “ball hawks,” checking all 
over the floor. 

Most of the teams using the fast break 
played a strict man-to-man defense. In 
fact, twelve out of the sixteen teams com- 
peting in the tournament used a man-to- 
man defense; the other four using a 2-1-2, 
3-2, or a 1-2-2 zone. 

For the first time in seventeen years 
Everett High School, one of the largest 
schools in the State of Washington, won 
the State’s highest basketball honor, the 
State Championship. Blessed with the 
best material in the state, the team rolled 
through twenty-two regular season games, 
three district games, and four state games 
without a loss. It was heralded by news- 
paper men and coaches alike as one of the 
greatest teams ever to win the state title. 
It broke every state record possible with 
the exception of the individual scoring rec- 
ord. It amassed two hundred points in 
four games while holding the opponents 
to an eighteen and three-fourths average. 
By holding one team to six points, a new 
defensive low record was made and by 
winning the final game 64 to 19, Everett 
set a new scoring high for one game. The 





team had everything that a coach could 
ask for; size, speed, ball-handlers, good 
shots, good checkers and a fine team 
morale. 

Everett players combined the use of a 
fast break and set offense to carry them 
through the tournament. They were taught 
to break fast, when first gaining possession 
of the ball. Two forwards and a center were 
used to work the ball in, each man being 
assigned to definite spots, according to his 
ability to work from some particular spot. 
Plays were given to the boys but they 
were used very little throughout the sea- 
son. The time spent on plays was worth- 
while from the standpoint of team play. 
From these practice plays, the boys knew 
where to find their teammates in the of- 
fensive drive, and from them they learned 
something about cutting and screening on 
which they capitalized many times during 
the season. 

On defense Everett used a pressing 2-1-2 
zone to advantage all season long. An av- 
erage of twenty points per game was 
scored against them during the season. The 
two front men stayed down the floor when 
the ball fell into possession of the oppo- 
nents, while the guards and center fell 
back across the center line and picked up 
the men in their respective zones. Everett 
in using this type of defense, scored many 
points as a result of pass interceptions in 
the front court. 

The 1940 State of Washington Basket- 
ball Tournament will go down in history 
as the most successful tournament ever 
staged by the University of Washington. 
New attendance records were made and a 
greater financial profit was shown than 
ever before. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
V. Everett Brinkman 
High School, Wheeling 


IGHT regional champions met in a 
blind-draw final tournament held at 
the University Field House, Morgantown, 
West Virginia. Tournament records were 
broker as new history went into the rec- 
ord books. Washington-Irving of Clarks- 
burg, with an undefeated record of twenty 
victories and Wheeling with twenty vic- 
tories and one defeat, were co-favorites to 
win the twenty-seventh annual event. The 
two teams met in the opening-day session; 
Wheeling was the victor 52-32. The other 
first round contests ended with the follow- 
ing results: Kingwood with an undefeated 
record of twenty-four victories fell before 
South Charleston 54-38; Beckley defeated 
Gary 59-46; West Fairmont defeated Lo- 
gan 57-26. In the semifinals Wheeling de- 
feated South Charleston 62-45; while 
Beckley disposed of West Fairmont 44-34. 
The score of the final game was Wheeling 
64, Beckley 49. 
Various types of offense and defense 
were used by the competing teams. Zone 
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defense varying from the 3-2, 2-3, 2-1-2, 
2-2-1 were used. Kingwood, Gary and Lo- 
gan used a zone defense exclusively. South 
Charleston used a zone defense part time. 
A man-to-man defense was used exclu- 
sively by Wheeling, Beckley, Washington- 
Irving and West Fairmont. South Charles- 
ton used a man-to-man defense, checking 
all over the floor part time. Wheeling 
used a retreating man-to-man defense, 
picking up an opponent as he came into 
the offensive territory, and switching men, 
well preventing the opponents’ screen 
plays from succeeding. Beckley, Wash- 
ington-Irving and West Fairmont used a 
close checking defense all over the floor. 

Offensively, few teams showed a set or 
deliberate offense. Wheeling used a fast 
break when the opportunity was presented 
but depended mostly upon set plays. Their 
success was probably due to the ability 
to get men free by use of screen plays 
and excellent shooting. In the last two 
games one forward shot twenty-one times 
and scored fourteen times. Beckley de- 
pended on a fast break or set shots from 
out on the court. South Charleston used 
set plays effectively occasionally, but de- 
pended upon a fast break. Washington- 
Irving never got its offense to click. The 
other teams seemed to lack a concentrated 
attack. 





x1 
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\ 
X3 pucso ** 








In Diagram 50, X3 or X4 passed to X1, | 


X2 or X3. The guards, X3 and X4 drove 
in using the receiver as a screen. This 
made possible close-in shots for the back- 
court men or jump-shots for the front- 
court men. Plays became optional and 
continuous, X2 being used the same as X1. 


National Track Coaches | 


Clinic 

N Thursday afternoon, Friday and 

Saturday mornings, June 20, 21 and 
22, the National Track Coaches Associa- 
tion will sponsor a clinic at the University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis. The men who 
will lead the discussions are the prominent 
track coaches of the country. On Friday 
afternoon the 21st, there will also be held 
a football and basketball clinic. All high 
school and college coaches are invited to 
attend these clinics. 


for JUNE, 1940 
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An Assurance Plan Providing 
Medical Care for Football Injuries 


By George J]. Smith 
John Marshall High School, Los Angeles 


against the pigskin, the charge of 

opposing linemen, the crash of 
young bodies in scrimmage—then the 
ever-recurrent specter—INJURIES! 

Trick knees, charlie horses, sprains, 
fractures, dislocations, bruises, arnica, 
bandages, liniment harass players, par- 
ents, coaches, and school officials. 

The problem of competent medical 
treatment for the injured player has been, 
for years, the sincere concern of those re- 
sponsible for high school athletics. Al- 
though this medical service must be read- 
ily available, and of low cost to the pa- 
tient, in order to be completely accepta- 
ble, it requires the services of a licensed 
physician of high professional standing 
and considerable skill. 

Numerous plans have been proposed 
by school administrators, insurance. com- 
panies, athletic associations, and medical 
groups. In general these plans have been 
too costly, limited in scope, and inade- 
quate in provision for medical treatment. 
In several plans, too large a portion of 
the funds were set aside for operating 
expenses, allowing, in some cases, only 50 
percent of the money for actual medical 
treatment. Listing of specific injuries 
made no provision for treatment of hurts 
other than those listed. Considerable in- 
vestigation proved that none of these 
schemes fitted the particular needs of the 
John Marshall High School. 

A committee consisting of the Principal, 
the Boys’ Vice-principal, the Co-ordina- 
tor of Extra-curricular Activities, the 
Chairman of the Boys’ Physical Education 
Department, and three student represen- 
tatives was formed to solve the problem 
of medical treatment for football injuries. 
The combined efforts of this group re- 
sulted in the following plan, which has 
these major provisions: 

1. The establishment of a fund consisting 
of the following monies to be used for 
medical treatment for the members of 
our football squads: 

a. A sum of $50.00 to be paid from 
student body funds. 

b. A $1.00 fee from each participat- 
ing student member. 

c. A $5.00 fee from the gate receipts 
of each home football game, which 
is allowable for payment of the 
attending physician, under the 
Board of Education rules. 

2. An additional sum of $50.00 from stu- 
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dent body monies for a limited hos- 

pitalization fund which is cumulative 

if not used. 

a. This money to be used only for par- 
tial payment of hospital charges, 
and not intended for medical treat- 
ment. 


. Selection of a licensed doctor of medi- 


cine, residing in our district, who ful- 

fills the following requirements: 

a. A physician who has the approval 
of the health section of the Los An- 
geles Board of Education. 

b. A young man who has time to de- 
vote approximately eight to ten 
hours weekly to our football teams. 

c. A person who is sympathetic to- 
wards boys and interested in their 
physical well-being. 

d. A man who has the highest profes- 
sional integrity, and ideals of serv- 
ice to his community. 

e. A doctor who has considerable skill 
and ability in the treatment of ath- 
letic injuries. 

f. Preferably a physician who has 
ready access to X-ray equipment. 

g. A man in whom the boys have the 
utmost confidence. 


. The organization of an administering 


body including the Principal, Boys’ 

Vice-principal, Chairman of the Boys’ 

Physical Education Department, Pres- 

ident of the Student Body, and a rep- 

resentative of the football teams, whose 

duties shall be: 

a. The collection of all money used in 
the Football Assurance Plan. 

b. The investigation and payment of 
all claims. 

c. The handling of all necessary details 
in connection with the operation of 
the plan. 


. This plan is subject to the ensuing 


limitations: 

a. Service will be rendered only for 
injuries occurring in football games 
or practice. (Injuries received dur- 
ing transportation to and from 
games or practice sessions are not 
included.) 

b. No dental treatment will be of- 
fered. 

c. Illnesses or diseases are not cov- 
ered. 

d. Only participating members shall 
receive medical treatment. 

e. Boys who wish to receive medical 
treatment from their own physi- 


cians need not subscribe to the plan. 

f. The Board of Education, the John 
Marshall High School student body, 
the administrative officers of the 
high school, or the teachers in 
charge of football, shall not assume 
any liability for treatment of in- 
juries under this plan. 

The Football Assurance Plan has been 
in operation at the John Marshall High 
School during the past football season. 
The following statistics show the favorable 
student reception. Over 90 percent of the 
A football squad subscribed to the plan 
as did more than seventy-five percent of 
the B squad. Seventy-two boys in all 
paid the one dollar membership fee. In 
addition to this sum, thirty-five dollars 
was allocated from gate receipts of home 
games for payment to the attending phy- 
siclan, as directed by the rules of the 
Board of Education. These funds to- 
gether with the fifty dollars contributed 
from student body funds represented the 
sum of one hundred and fifty-seven dol- 
lars which was paid to our physician as 
his fee for medical services rendered. 

The hospitalization fund of fifty dollars 
assigned from student body monies re- 
mained intact, as there were no serious 
injuries needing such treatment. 

The number of office calls and consul- 
tations at school showed that the boys 
made full use of the medical service of- 
fered. There were a total of fifty office 
calls and approximately ninety consulta- 
tions on the field. Experience soon proved 
that in order to eliminate unnecessary 
office calls, the physician preferred to see 
boys after scrimmage on the field. A wide 
variance in the amount of medical care 
received was shown by the fact that 
twenty-two individuals did not require 
any treatment, while one boy needed care 
on fourteen occasions, including two 
X-rays. The Class—‘A’ boys needed 
more care than those of the Class—‘B’ 
team. Of the twenty-two players who re- 
ceived no medical treatment, fifteen were 
Class—B boys. 

The medical service offered included 
practically every type of treatment and 
diagnosis. Ten X-rays were taken at no 
extra cost to five individuals. Lamp 
treatments of bruises and sprains, surgical 
dressing of boils and infections, and mas- 
sage were some of the special services 
given. 

Sponsors of the Assurance. Plan feel 
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that it has shown exceptional results from 
the standpoints of students, parents, phy- 
sicians, and football coaches. From the 
students’ angle, the plan has been highly 
satisfactory. The boys realize the inter- 
est and concern with which school officials 
view their injuries. They also compre- 
hend that competent and prompt medical 
attention returns them to their place in 
the line-up much more quickly. They are 
encouraged to seek advice on their minor 
hurts, and such things as _ infections, 
chronic joint injuries, and _ recurrent 
bruises are minimized, due to their early 
treatment. Student comment on the plan 
included such remarks as “Swell,” “I cer- 
tainly got my money’s worth,” and “Dad 
thought it was great.” No criticisms or 
suggestions were volunteered, therefore, 
the originators of the plan conclude that, 
from the pupils’ point of view, thé set-up 
was highly desirable. 

Parents were particularly gratified with 
the excellent medical service, as they were 
relieved of the financial worries coincident 
with athletic injuries. Surprise was ex- 
pressed by the parents of boys needing 
X-rays when they found that this service 
was also included. More parents allowed 
their boys to participate in the sport due 
to their confidence in the school’s accept- 
ance of its moral responsibility to injured 
players. Parental freedom from the finan- 
cial worries attendant upon unpaid doctor 
bills was also a factor in the increased 
number of players on our squads. 

Our physician was very pleased with 
the operation of our project as it enabled 
him to contact, and to know rather inti- 
mately, a large number of boys in his 
community who were potential regular 
patients. A worth-while contribution to- 
ward community health was rendered by 
the attending physician who was a credit 
to his profession in that he recognized his 
responsibility toward the young people of 
his community. 

Under the Assurance Plan, the coaching 
staff is relieved of the burdensome worry 
of inadequate treatment of injuries, of 
the responsibility of diagnosing injuries, 
and of the fear that boys are hiding their 
hurts, so that they may continue playing. 
The development of health consciousness 
in the individual, which is one of the ma- 
jor objectives of a broad educational pro- 
gram, is decidedly encouraged by this 
plan. It enables the student to see the 
necessity for prompt, careful treatment of 
all injuries. Certain injuries which tend 
to become chronic may be prevented 
through early consultation with the doc- 
tor. Heretofore, the coaches were forced 
by circumstances to determine the avail- 
ability of players for participation in the 
game. Under this set-up coaches are re- 
lieved of this duty as the final authority 
rests with the physician, in cases involv- 
ing physical fitness after injury. 


for JUNE, 1940 
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Baseball Tips That Aid in 
Developing the High School 
and College Player 


By Victor Heyliger ion 
Hockey Coach and Freshman Baseball Coach, University of Illinois 


The Play of the Infield 


COACH, in selecting or training 
A a boy to play an infield position, 

should look for the player who can 
pick up ground balls with a fair degree 
of success. A boy selected by the coach 
to play such a position should be a fast 
sure-footed runner. He must have good 
eyesight, and should be agile in pivoting 
on his feet. The infielder, like the catcher, 
must learn to get his throws away fast 
to any base with accuracy and speed. 
Such a player should have relaxed, loose 
wrists in fielding ground balls. The use 
of the wrists in fielding balls is important 
in that the hands must be loose so as to 
give when the ball strikes the glove. The 
coach should at all times teach his in- 
fielders not to fight the ball. Fighting the 
ball causes many misplays, and wild 
throws to a base. Rigidness on the part 
of the hands causes the ball to pop out 
of the glove. A coach cannot overstress 
the fact that the players’ wrists should 
be loose, with the arms giving a little, on 
fielding hard hit balls. 

One important fact the coach should 
stress to his infielders is that of making 
his players maneuver the body in front 
of the ball in an attempt to field it. If 
possible a ball should never be fielded off 
to the side of the body. In case of a 
bad hop or a muff, the ball will go on 
past im every instance. When the body 
is in front of the ball, in the case of a 
ruff or bad hop, many times the ball may 
hit an arm, leg, or the chest, which might 
enable the player to recover the ball in 
time for a put-out. On all ground balls, 
if possible, the player should field the 
ball in a balanced position so that he will 
be set to make the throw. Throws that 
are made when he is off balance are in- 
accurate and too slow to catch the run- 
ner. If time permits, the player should 
always field the ball with the knees fairly 
well apart. This affords the player an 
easy position to bend down low on balls 
hugging the ground. The player should 
always keep his glove as close as possible 
to the ground on all balls, especially those 
that skim along close to the ground. With 
the hands in a low position and with the 
glove in the proper position the fielder 
will handle ground balls more easily. The 
eyes of the fielder should follow the ball 
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URING the last two years, all 

baseball fundamentals have been 
fully presented in this publication with 
the — exception of play in the 
infield and outfield. For the many 
coaches who will be employed this sum- 
mer to conduct baseball programs in 
their communities, the Athletic Journal 
has available without cost a series of 
baseball illustrations for posting in 
gymnasiums and on play fields. 





until it is safe in the glove. Under no 
circumstances should his head be turned 
away from the ball, since the player must 
be sure of seeing the last bound of the 
ball. 

After a ball is fielded and the player is 
ready to make the throw, the player 
should be careful not to cross his legs or 
feet. Every boy playing the infield should 
learn how to throw a ball from any posi- 
tion in which it is fielded. On low balls 
in the dirt, the player on all close plays 
should make the play without straighten- 
ing up. Throwing the ball from this po- 
sition saves time needed on close plays. 

The coach should always instruct the 
infielder to be in his position ready to 
make a play at the time the ball leaves 
the pitcher’s hand. If the player is in 
his position he should be set to make a 
play if the ball is hit in his direction. 
Covering a base at all times when a ball 
is hit to the infield is another important 
fact to be stressed. If a player happens 
to be fielding a ball and cannot cover his 
base, another player must be ready to 
cover it in order to prevent any attempt 
on the part of the baserunner to advance 
his position. Above all, the infielder must 
always be on his toes ready to back up 
all plays when necessary. 


The Outfield 

The boy who is going to play the out- 
field must be an individual who is very 
fast. He must acquire a keen sense of 
judgment on fielding fly balls. The boy 
who hustles on and off the field always 
makes an impression with the coach, and 
aids materially in making the boy a bet- 
ter performer. The knack of getting the 
jump on the balls hit to the outfielder is 
an asset all coaches should try to develop 
in the player. The coach should instruct 
the players to field a ball by the sound of 


the crack of the bat. If there is a loud 
crack of the bat, the outfielder should 
learn to know that the ball is hard hit 
and should expect to go back after a long 
fly, or run in fast on a low line-drive. 
The outfielder must be taught to back up 
all throws to bases that are on his side 
of the diamond. Throwing to the right 
base when returning the ball to the in- 
field is another important job of the out- 
field player. 

A strong throwing arm is a necessary 
qualification of any boy who is to play 
this position. The outfielder should make 
all his throws with an overhand motion. 
The overhand throw gives the ball the 
correct rotation to give it carry on its 
flight to the infield. All throws made to 
home plate or to other bases should be 
accurate. On long throws to bases the 
ball should be thrown on the first hop. 
Such throws have the best accuracy and 
are easier to handle by the infielder. 

The outfielder in the act of catching a 
fly ball, should learn to make the catch 
above the waist and shoulders if possible. 
It is advisable to place the hands in a 
reaching position since, in the case of a 
muff, the player has another chance to 
recover the ball before it hits the ground. 
On balls hit over the outfielder’s head, the 
player should learn to run back by making 
a complete turn and running with the 
ball with his back to it. As soon as he 
reaches the spot in which he feels he can 
catch it, he must then turn completely 
around and attempt to make the catch. 
On balls hit over the player’s head, the 
player should not watch the ball as he is 
running with it, as it tends to slow up his 
speed and the result is that he doesn’t 
get back fast enough to make the catch. 

On ground balls hit between the out- 
fielders, the outfielders must back up one 
another. This serves as a precaution, 
should the ball get past the player at- 
tempting to field it. On fly balls hit be- 
tween the outfielder and infielder, with 
both of them in position to make the 
catch, the outfielder should call out the 
player who is to make the catch. The 
outfielder is facing the play, and is in a 
position to tell whether the infielder can 
make the catch or not. The outfielder 
usually should catch the ball, since he is — 
running towards the play. 

The boy who is in earnest about be- 
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coming a good outfielder will study the 
opposing batters during their batting 
practice in an effort to discover toward 
which field each individual batter will 
generally hit. The manner in which a 
batter swings at a ball usually gives the 
outfielder a clue as to whether he will 
hit straight away, or to left, or right field 
respectively. When the batter swings late 
he tends to hit to right field, if he is a 
right-handed batter. If the right-handed 
batter pulls easily he will generally hit 
to the left field. The opposite effect is 
true of the left-handed batter. 

Weather conditions should also be taken 
into consideration by the outfielder prior 
to game time. The player should notice 
the strength of the wind, and the direc- 
tion from which it is blowing. When a 
strong wind is blowing away from home 
plate, the outfielder should play a deep 
field. If the wind is blowing towards 
home plate the fielder can afford to play 
a shallow field. 

On fly balls hit to the outfield, the out- 
fielder should never regulate his speed so 
that he makes all catches on the run. As 
soon as the ball is hit into the air, he 
should start as fast as possible after it, 
in order to camp under it and be in a set 
position to make the catch. Of course, 
many times this can not be done, since 
many balls have to be caught on the run. 
If the outfielder is in a set position to 
make a catch it is easier for him to make 
a quicker, more accurate return to the in- 
field. The outer “gardner” should back 
up all ground balls hit to the infield, since 
many times the ball gets by the infielder. 
The outfielder coming in fast to back up 
the play can retrieve the ball and pre- 
vent the batter from taking an extra 
base. 

Again, outfielders should always try to 
field ground or fly balls ina set position. 
The smart baserunner will always watch 
the movement of the man fielding the ball. 
If the player is at a disadvantage fielding 
the ball, the “heads-up” baserunner will 
attempt to make another base. The out- 
fielder must always keep in mind never to 
hold the ball after he has made a catch. 
The player should learn to get the ball 
back to the infield as quickly as possible. 





NATIONAL COLLEGIATE 
TRACK AND FIELD MEET 
June 20, 21, and 22 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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we're playing 


tennis tonight! 


2 rial 
on. 


VENING is the only time during the week when the majority of 

sports-lovers are able to enjoy a game of tennis. Why not extend 
the hours for playing—double the hours for those who must work during 
the day—by floodlighting your tennis courts? Lighted courts mean health- 
ful sport, without the discomfort of strenuous exercise in hours of intense 
sunlight. The novelty of floodlighted play adds much to the enjoyment 
of the game. 


But tennis is a fast game. It requires a high level of uniform illumination 
for successful night play. Effective floodlighting must give consideration 
to the seeing requirements of the players—objectionable glare and 
disconcerting shadows should be avoided, and the level of illumination 
must provide sufficient light. This better lighting can be yours by installing 
floodlighting units specially designed for tennis-court lighting, and by 
making sure that you obtain complete and effective utilization from 
each individual floodlight. 


Complete equipment—poles, cable, floodlights—can be obtained from 
your nearest G-E distributor or G-E Office. Have one of our Lighting 
Specialists give you his recommendations. Why not call him today? 
General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Write for your 
copy of 
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Information for Tennis 
Court Construction 


RACTICAL assistance to the phys- 
P= educator who plans an increase 

in tennis facilities or who is respon- 
sible for summer recreation program is 
provided in the latest addition to the Ath- 
letic Institute Sports Bulletin Service, 
Bulletin No. 42—“Construction of Tennis 
Courts,” personally prepared by Lavern 
A. Miller, head of the Miller Engineering 
Service of Streator, IIl. 


While technically accurate and suffi- 
ciently detailed to serve as a working plan 
for contractors, the bulletin is written in 
language understandable to the layman, 
and all engineering terms used are ex- 
plained. 

Of most immediate value to the educa- 
tor who is not a trained engineer, is the 
breakdown of cost by units. This will 
enable the prospective builder to deter- 
mine with great accuracy the. cost of a 
proposed development or the maximum 
facility that may be constructed for funds 
available. 


Four major types of surface, clay, bi- 
tuminous, composition and concrete, are 
discussed. Costs, advantages and disad- 
vantages are covered thoroughly. Mr. 
Miller shows clearly how special drainage 
and curbing, at nominal extra cost, may 
convert hard surface courts into ice skat- 
ing areas or areas for group games. 


While complete, the new bulletin is brief. 
It is twenty-three pages in length, eleven 
of which are working engineering draw- 
ings covering all phases of construction, 
sub-grade, drainage, surface, curbing, en- 
closure, seats and lighting. 


In addition to the treatment of the four 
major types of courts designed for public 
play, Mr. Miller has also included a sec- 
tion on home or backyard courts, explain- 
ing the cheapest construction on naturally 
drained ground to give good service where 
the heavy load of continuous play is not 
planned. 


The author has been consultant for thé 
Athletic Institute for five years and is 
known nationally for his outstanding work 
in the construction of recreational areas in 
which he has specialized for fifteen years. 

The twenty-three-page bulletin with 
eleven engineering prints may be obtained 
from the Athletic Institute, 209 South 
State St., Chicago, for thirty cents in 
stamps to cover cost of mailing and repro- 
duction of the engineering prints. 

Also of interest in the field of tennis 
are the three bulletins on mass teaching 
of tennis from the pen of William E. Park- 
hill, supervisor of tennis for the Chicago 
Public Schools. These bulletins cover the 
organization and administration of tennis 
schools, step-by-step lessons covering the 
fundamentals of the game and a series of 
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syndicated articles by Tilden, Vines, 
Budge, Riggs, Eleanor Tennant and other 
luminaries of the courts, co-ordinated with 
the lessons and designed for supplemen- 
tary publicity in the press. Cost of the 
tennis bulletins forty-four cents. 


Varsity Athletes Sponsor 
Intramural Athletics 
(Continued from page 9) 


individuals, the president of the varsity 
club, the faculty advisor, and the director 
of physical education and athletics. The 
duties of this board are: Announcement 
of formation of a specific league; forma- 
tion of definite rules to govern games; 
acceptance of rosters of teams; appoint- 
ment of scorers and timers for each game; 
scheduling of games; final approval of of- 
ficials after selection by teams; posting 
of scores and team standings and award- 
ing of trophies and individual prizes. 
Although full responsibility is vested in 
this Board of Control, the detail work is 
done by assignment to the members of 
the varsity club. For instance, a student 
is asked to see the captain of each team 
for his selection of an official for a certain 
game. The official selected should be a 
member of the college varsity team in that 
sport. The student then informs the 
chosen official that he has been selected 
to officiate at a certain game. If the ar- 
rangements are satisfactory, the Board of 
Control is notified and asked for approval. 
The student informs the captain of the 
team and the official selected. Practically 
all detail work is distributed to the vari- 
ous members of the club. The decisions 
in eligibility, scheduling of the play-offs, 
and duties where favoritism might be 
shown, are made by the Board of Control. 

At the beginning of each season a set 
of rules to cover the playing of that sport 
in season is posted. These regulations are 
simple and tend to stimulate rather than 
retard the activity. All disputes not cov- 
ered by the rules are settled by the Board 
of Control. 


At the start there seemed to be a natu- 
ral division of students for the forming 
of teams. This grouping has followed 
through year after year in each sport. It 
was necessary only once for the Board of 
Control to suggest the disbanding of a 
team that appeared too strong. 


A trophy for each sport was purchased 
by the varsity club and awarded to the 
winning team. This year the trophy was 
supplemented by individual awards, which, 
without any question, have intensified in- 
terest in intramural sports. 

The outline of the intramural plan as 
well as the actual detail organization has 
worked along very simple lines. The pro- 
motion of this competition by varsity ath- 
letes and the simplicity of the rules and 





organization tend to increase participation 
and interest of the non-varsity students. 
The objective of intramural activities is 
accomplished to a high degree, and the 
student whose athletic ability is above 
average has the opportunity to serve not 
only as a representative of his school to 
the public, but also as an intricate part 
of a plan to provide bigger and better 
physical activities for his fellow students. 


The Athletic Coach in a 
Community Recreation 


Program 
(Continued from page 9) 


where the school population shows the 
greatest need. 

2. A school building and grounds are 
preferred over and above vacant lots due 
to toilet facilities, equipment and de- 
velopment of handicraft, plus many other 
activities. Public parks, where there are 
these facilities, are also desirable. 

3. The selection of personnel is very 
important in that the workers should be 
college trained if possible. They should 
be young, enthusiastic, ambitious, as well 
as the type that children like. Properly 
trained W.P.A. recreational workers 
may be used to supplement the group of 
those who are in direct authority. It is 
not necessary that the personnel be ath- 
letes or specialists in physical education 
on individual play areas, but experience 
along those lines would be of value. 
Knowledge of games of all types is im- 
portant. 

4. The purchase of equipment is neces- 
sary, but large sums are not essentially 
needed. Much of the activities promoted 
may be handled with a minimum of 
equipment. Purchase of slides and swings, 
etc., should be made out of special funds 
and not out of the funds appropriated for 
maintenance of play areas. 

5. Programs should be developed on a 
daily basis with a ratio involving the fol- 
lowing diversities—60 per cent physical, 
15 per cent handicraft, 12 per cent music, 
10 per cent dramatics, 3 per cent miscel- 
laneous. They should be flexible and 
varied to meet conditions as they exist on 
the different playgrounds relative to age 
and sex of those participating. 

6. Registration is of value and dis- 
cipline and attendance should be enforced. 
A definite schedule of activities posted 
will be of material aid in the en- 
thusiasm and active participation of the 
youngsters. 

In conclusion, let me add that play- 
grounds run on a hit or miss basis will 
neither demand the respect to which they 
are entitled, nor will the aims and pur- 
poses of supervised play serve the partici- 
pants in a manner that will be of benefit 
to them. 
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An Intramural 
Noon-Hour Program 


(Continued from page 13) 


the tables and chairs are removed and 
returned to their proper places to make 
way for the intramural program. 

Two days a week the boys have the 
gymnasium and the girls use it on the al- 
ternate two days. Boys and girls take 
turns using the place on Friday noon. 
When the boys do not have the gymna- 
sium they go to the assembly which is used 
for a quiet-game room. Here two boys 
are in charge of checking out the games to 
anyone who wants them. Students must 
sign their names and indicate the games 
that they have taken out. At twenty-five 
minutes to one the bell rings to notify 
them to return the games, since school js 
resumed at 12:45. We have a variety of 
games. They include checkers, bingo, puz- 
zles, ring-toss pit, four-handed checkers, 
blind sticks, baseball, stick stock, keno, an- 
agrams, flinch, bunco, tiddledy winks, 
lotto, highway patrol, alley cop, rook, jig 
wood, etc. We also hold: tournaments for 
the various games in the quiet-game room. 
On the two days that the girls use the quiet- 
game room the boys have the gymnasium. 
While two boys are sweeping the floor, the 
other boys go to the locker room to put on 
their tennis shoes. All the boys watch the 
schedule which is posted on the bulletin 
board in the gymnasium. Each team has 
a captain and an assistant captain. The 
winning captains record the scores for 
the various events on the schedule. There 
are managers for the different sports and 
these managers check in and out the 
equipment needed and keep the standing 
of the teams. 

The boys have an athletic club and the 
girls have a G.A.A. These clubs meet 
once a month and have interesting dis- 
cussions on athletics. 

The events that are carried out during 
the intramural program are varied. Team 
sports include touchball, volley ball, bas- 
ketball, ice hockey, broom ball, quoitennis, 
soccer ball, shuffleboard, badminton, ping- 
pong, hard ball, paddle tennis, track and 
field activities softball, horseshoes, and 
curling. Individual sports include shuffle- 
board, badminton, ping-pong, checkers, 
hand ball, horseshoes, paddle tennis, win- 
ter sports, tether ball, boxing and wres- 
tling. 

During the noon hour the gymnasium is 
a place of buzzing activity. Every corner 
and spot is utilized by various groups of 
players, each group probably playing a 
different game from the other groups. 

Students are divided into three classes. 
Pupils in grades 7, 8 and 9 form the junior 
division, 9th and 10th the intermediate 
division, and those in grades 11 and 12 
make up the senior division. At the end 
of each event the winners of one division 
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Vacations Ahead! 


Se TIME is fast approaching when the 
majority of athletes can look forward to a 
change of scene. 


To those who are contemplating a change, a 
word to the wise is sufficient:—Don’t fail to take 
"ae a can of Antiphlogistine in your first-aid 
i it! 


Inflammation’s antidote 


For: 
Cuts Sprains 
Bruises Strains 
Burns Blisters 
Sunburns Grazed Skin Surfaces 
Abrasions Stiff Neck 
Insect Stings Poison Ivy 







THE DENVER CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
167 Varick Street - - - = = = = = New York, N. Y. 














SPORTS MOVIES 


Slow Motion 
TRACK AND FIELD FANCY DIVING 


These are instructional films of 16 mm. size, made by a coach 
for coaches, and used by many collegiate and several foreign 


Olympic teams. 
ATHLETIC FILMS 
4721 AMBROSE AVE. e HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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CONFIDENCE 


HELPS TEAMS WIN GAMES 


There's no doubting the fact that good equipment helps when 
teams lock horns with strong opponents. Let your players step up 
to the plate with confidence—and they'll hit more often. 
Louisville Slugger Soft Ball bats, like their big brothers Genuine 
Autographed Louisville Slugger Baseball bats, are built to inspire 
good play—is your team using them? 


Ask your dealer to show you the difference. 






Qua 
HILLERICHB BRADSBY C2 


AND 
BASEBALL 











Americas New Play-Game 


As Originally : _— 
Developed by , 


Dr. FORREST C. “‘Phog’”’ ALLEN 
Director of Physical Education 
and Varsity Basketball Coach 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 


What the school field has been seeking . . . Goal- 
Hi offers all the exercise value of regular basket- 
ball, yet remains an informal game rather than a 
high-speed sport... A year-’round game, played 
by boys and girls of all ages, indoors and out-of- 
doors (use the same single piece of equipment in 
all locations) . . . Goal-Hi may be played by en- 
tire gym classes or playground groups... Official 
Rules Book by Dr. Allen . . . Goal-Hi equipment is 
priced within the reach of every school budget. 


Write for Catalog 
(Manufactured Under Exclusive License Agreement) 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING Co. 
3542 DeKalb Street 7 . . * St. Louis, Mo. 
Authorized Sales Representative in Your Locality 






































compete with the winners of the other di- 
visions to play for school championship 
honors. 

Boys and girls are given points for win- 
ning or taking part in each event. A stu- 
dent cannot receive more than ten points 
in a single event and cannot get less than 
one point. At the end of the year we 
total up the points and award letters and 
medals to the eight boys and girls, receiv- 
ing the highest number of points. If a 
boy or a girl or a team is the school cham- 
pion of an event his or her name or the 
name of the team is lettered on a shield 
which is displayed in the gymnasium. 

We keep a permanent record of the in- 
tramural sports in which a student par- 
ticipates. We begin doing this as early as 
the fourth grade, when once a week I 
conduct the physical education period of 
each of the elementary grades. 

We have hopes that this program will 
stimulate the students to continue to use 
the facilities that they have enjoyed dur- 
ing their school days after they leave 
school and that they will know how to 
use their leisure time so that it will be 
a benefit to them. In a way, we have 
reason to believe that there is a carry- 
over to their adult life as a result of this 
program. We conduct what we term com- 
munity nights, twice a week. Here the 
adults of the community with real enjoy- 
ment and enthusiasm take part in many 
of the events that students engage in dur- 
ing the day. For these, too, we hold tour- 
naments of various kinds, adding cribbage 
and bridge tournaments to the number 
held among the student body. 


Statistical Summary of Student 
Intramural Events for One Year 
A. Grade School Boys’ and Girls’ Division 
No. of No. of 


Events Games Participants 
Shuffleboard .......... 121 88 
Broom ball ........... 24 108 
i 23 37 
POE oo occcocces 121 88 
Badminton ........... 121 88 
Touch football ........ 34 51 
ay ee 46 88 

Bee 490 548 
B. High School Girls’ Division 
No. of No. of 

Events Games Participants 
Shuffleboard .......... 29 
Badminton ........... 57 44 
Broom bell ........... 5 59 
_ 4 re 42 61 
ME edi dees 41 48 
I ls bude ya eae 11 46 
|, A 68 33 

Wy 88 ec oese te 272 320 


C. High School Boys’ Division 


No. of No. of 
Games Participants 


Events 
| Shuffleboard (single) .. 95 
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Shuffleboard (double).. 47 96 | 


ee 95 96 
Badminton (single) ... 95 96 
Badminton (double) ... 47 96 
Touch football ........ 60 99 | NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSI i ‘ 
eee Tee 60 58 


All American football 


efficiency test ....... 5 99 | 14TH ANNUAL COACHING SCHOOL 


Er 38 96 | 





Track and field........ 1 96 EVANSTON, ILLINOIS « AUGUST, 19-31 

Booens Oe .... 2 cess 5 60 

~ a darwe sete eeeeees a THE NATION’S OLDEST COACHING SCHOOL 

Basketball ........... 348 96 OFFERS ITS GREATEST STAFF 
ae 1282 1,76 


FOOTBALL 
LYNN WALDORF EDDIE ANDERSON 











Grade school ......... 490 548 
: : Northwestern lowa 
a 00 girls...... 272 _ Brilliant Exponent Voted "The-Coach-of-the- 
igh school boys. ..... 1,282 1,276 of Single Wing Attack Year" for 1939 
9 
Total Cade teste bes 2,044 2.144 BURT INGWERSEN WES FRY 
. . Northwestern Northwestern 
0. Adu Saccention a No. of Noted Line Coach Outstanding Backfield Coach 


Events Games Participants 


Cribbage (single men). 16 19 LYNN WALDORF 


Cribbage (single women) 133 11 Northwestern—Football BASKETBALL 
WE Gh devinn decagens 211 18 





Volley ball ........... 1,043 64 DUTCH LONBORG WARD LAMBERT 
Shuffleboard ......... 513 48 Northwestern Purdue 
Badminton .......... 391 48 Exponent of Set Floor 1940 Big Ten Champions 
Ey 235 48 Play Offense Fast-Break Offense 
igs cos eee 272 48 
Ping-pong ........... 168 48 Courses in track, athletic administration, training, 
Tether ball .......... 152 48 intra-murals and tennis will be given by members of 
Other games ......... 522 48 Northwestern University’s Athletic Staff. Mimeo- 
ae 3.A56 pm graphed notes offered in all classes. 


EDDIE ANDERSON 
lowa—Football WATCH ALL-STARS VS. GREEN BAY 


Throughout the two weeks of the school, the College All- 
Stars will practice at Dyche Stadium for the game with the 
Green Bay Packers at Soldiers’ Field, Aug. 29. The prac- 





Coox HiégH SCcHoow 


INTRAMURAL ATHLETIC AWARD 





This is to certify that tice sessions will be open to members of coaching school. 
Coaches will attend game in a body. Supplementary lectures 
is a Member of the Champ will be given by members of the All-Star Coaching Staff. 





Team For the Season of 19_. 





ENJOY A GRAND VACATION 














i i Combine study with pleasure at Northwestern this summer. 
wna anes na ind DUTCH LONBORG Located on the shore of Lake Michigan, Evanston is an ideal 
Northwestern—Basketbell summer resort... excellent bathing beaches... Big League 
baseball ... golf courses... living quarters on the lake front 
... special accommodations for coaches with families... It 
Theory and all adds up to a vacation you will never forget. 


Organization of 


High School Football 


(Continued from page 10) 


| K. L. WILSON, Athletic Director 
| Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 


Please send me illustrated folder on the 1940 Northwestern Universit 
Coaching School. 


fense which will be operating at full speed. 
Probably there are some objections to 
methods which I have mentioned, but, as Se 
long as these methods keep my squad in WARD LAMBERT 
the frame of mind that they have, and in Purdue—Basketball Mie... sisin.c.oodseesffiocdudnu's nebo aicisia's%t.ppth eoeeeiaine ie kaa ie maeiaananes 
the physical condition that they have, I 
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ALWAYS 
SAFE! No 
needies are used in 
OZITE Platen Process Felt- 
ing . - » so no broken metal 
can ever be found in gym mats 
filled with Genuine OZITE! 


@ Whenever you buy or recondition 
your gym mats, insist on a filler of \ 
Genuine OZITE All Hair Felt ... it’s 
not only safer but also more economical! 
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Sho Ses rere You’ll have fewer repl ) 
OZITE stays “springy” longer. Your mats 4 
will be more resilient when new and they’ !! \ 
stay alive through many years of hard 
punishment. i 


OZITE All Hair Gym Mat Felt is heavier if 
and denser than ordinary cushion felts. kG 
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AS 
Its laminated construction insures a &- r> 
smooth, flat lie, free from lumps. Platen a Ma 
process felting assures complete freedom . A 

from broken needles that can be so in- 
jurious to the users. Better manufacturers 
always use OZITE .. . careful Athletic 


Directors always insist on it! 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT COMPANY 


MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 


« WRITE FOR NAMES OF MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS WHO CAN SUPPLY YOU 


“PLANNED SPORTS LIGHTING” 
YOURS For the Asking! 










R the same Westinghouse Floodlight 
that is used to light the Big League Baseball Parks is 
available for scholastic fields, municipal parks and 
other outdoor athletic fields. 








Are you planning to light your athletic field this New Westinghouse 
year? Or to relight for outdoor night games? Sports Lightin @ Book 
If you are, Westinghouse will send you upon é 
request this complete Sports Lighting Book—a 
guide to design and layout for complete athletic 
field lighting. You will find typical sports field 
lighting layouts, timely suggestions on how to 
adequately light your park for night softball, foot- 
ball, tennis and other sports, as well as many other 
practical suggestions. Send for Booklet B-2101, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
Lighting Division, Edgewater Park, Cleveland, O. 


Westinghouse , 0", 
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believe the good points more than offset 
the shortcomings. 


Consideration of Material 


We all agree that it takes material to 
make a good football team. Naturally the 
better the material the greater the possi- 
bilities for that team. Great football play- 
ers, just as great artists, are not made but 
born, and through coaching and teaching 
are developed to a higher degree of effi- 
ciency and attainment. 

As coaches, we most often are not fa- 
vored with the presence of these greats in 
our midst. I am of the opinion, however, 
that through proper organization over a 
period of time, we can do much toward 
developing and bringing out the potential 
greatness and abilities that are inherent 
in these boys. 


Proper Organization 


In our plan of organization I can ac- 
complish more by keeping three points in 
mind: 1. That we would like to win 60 to 
70 per cent of our games every year, and 
regardless of how good the possibilities 
may seem of winning more than that this 
year, we must keep in mind the goal of 
future years, that of 60 to 70 per cent and 
select, place and drill the entire squad ac- 
cordingly. 2. That after all, we are to 
teach the entire squad the game of foot- 
ball and provide opportunity to play it 
rather than to concentrate on the first 
and second teams. 3. That psychologists 
tell us the element of time is a highly 
important factor in the process of develop- 
ment. 

In the co-ordination of our system with 
these three points, a boy is placed as to 
position on our squad according to our 
weakness and strength for the future years 
and according to his ability and adapta- 
bility for the position. By being placed 
at a position in the very beginning of his 
football playing, a boy has greater oppor- 
tunity of learning and acquiring the neces- 
sary skills and habits for his position. The 
fact that a boy has been placed at a posi- 
tion in an early stage takes care of the 
time element in the process of develop- 
ment. 

Forgetting the individual now and 
thinking of the squad as a whole, I deem 
it sensible to set up an organization and 
system that are going to let us do a good 
all-around job of teaching over a period 
of time and not force us to accomplish 
much in the short period of one season. 
From this, I have tried to organize the 
year’s practice as follows: 


The Organization of Practice for a 
Year 


Regular Season—I want at least three 


weeks’ practice before our first game. I 
want all of my first three weeks’ work 
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planned and organized in advance so that 
I am sure of having covered the essentials 
before going into the first game. From 
the first game on, we plan our practice 
from week to week as to the apparent 
needs shown from the past game and those 
anticipated for the coming game. 

First week in gymnasium suits—Em- 
phasize conditioning and organization, co- 
ordination, timing and ball-handling. 

Second week start heavy contact work 
and scrimmage. Individual work and 
group work. Our early daily practice con- 
sists of working on the particular thing 
that the individual may need. Most of 
our group work is standardized so that 
every one can work into it. 

Back field group work—Run plays for 
timing—ball-handling and footwork. Back 
fields and ends use opponents’ passes with 
first two or three teams alternating on de- 
fense. 

Linemen—Line scrimmage for: 1. De- 
fense—6 on 3. 2. Offensive blocking for 
plays against anticipated defense. 3. De- 
fensive charge against opponents’ type of 
offensive. 

Our work by teams probably follows 
out the ordinary routine as to the play 
of the punt, pass, offense and defense, etc. 


Organization for S pecialists—Kickers, 
Passers, Centers 


1. Fall—Early Season—During the first 
week I like about three sessions other than 
the regular squad work so as to go over 
the fundamentals of the previous spring. 

2. After School Starts—I have the boys 
arrange their programs whenever possible 
to have the last period free so as to get 
out early and work on their specialties. 

3. Spring Work—During one of their 
free periods I have the boys come down 
and work on their specialties and I try to 
give them much individual attention. 

4. Summer—I give them balls so that 
they may work on their specialties. 

5. After Christmas—I get the boys out 
to start work on building up their bodies. 
They run, work on back weights, box and 
wrestle. I also give them work on pulling 
out of the line. 

6. Second Semester—Fifth hour football 
class. I divide the groups into advanced 
and beginners. We emphasize blocking, 
pulling out of the line, back field timing, 
ball-handling and footwork. Organization 
work on punt, defense and offense. 

7. Spring practice indoors—One week 
indoors for new candidates in which we 

.teach stance, charging and the shoulder 
block. Rough games to sort out the timid 
such as, Hold the Fort and Horse and 
Rider Contests. 

8. Spring practice outdoors is divided 
into two periods. Two or three weeks are 
spent concentrating on the better boys. 
Then I send them in. Three weeks are 
devoted to the intermediate group and 
substitutes. 
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Write today for swatches, and 
name of maker nearest you special- 
izing in uniforms of this laundry- 
tested and field-proved fabric! 














NORTH CAROLINA 
UNIVERSITY 
COACHING SCHOOL 


August 19 to 31, 1940 


— 


The courses to be offered in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina’s 19th an- 
nual coaching school include footbell, 
basketball, baseball, track and field, 
boxing, wrestling, and training and 
conditioning. 


The school will be conducted under 
the direction of Robert A. Fetzer, 
director of athletics at the University 
of North Carolina. Instruction will be 
given by the members of the coaching 
staff of the University. 


The staff of instruction will include: 
Director Fetzer, Raymond Wolf, John 
Vaught, W. F. Lange, P. H. Quinlan, 
Bunn Hearn, M. Z. Ronman, M. D. 
Ranson, John Morriss, J. M. Tatum, 
and C. P. Erickson. 


The registration fee of ten dollars 
will cover tuition for all courses and 
dormitory room rent. No additional 
charge will be made for rooming ac- 
commodations for coaches’ wives. 


For illustrated announcement, 
address 


Secretary E. R. RANKIN, 
CHAPEL HILL, N.C. 
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KING 


Seti 


Originators of the Sensational 
-Way S-T-R-E-T-0-1 
FOOTBALL PANT 


Although the King Sportswear Company is just completing its second full year 
in business—it has to its credit along with many other important innovations 
the creation and development of the revolutionary two-way stretch football 


pant—which has scored a terrific hit with coaches and players everywhere. 


The KING 2-Way S-T-R-E-T-C-H Football Pant was used first at Northwestern 
University in 1938. During the season just closed it was worn by 35 of the lead- 
ing college and professional football teams. What is more, it was tried out by 
many additional college teams during 1939—and everywhere the result was 
the same—immediate approval—a sure indication that every team will want this 
garment for 1940! 

@ Remember, the Original KING 2-Way S-T-R-E-T-C-H Football Pant, which 
has been copied widely because of its instantaneous success, is made only by 
the King Sportswear Company. Available with Tackle Twill Satin Front, 
or Whipcord Front. 


KING SPORTSWEAR CO. 








1115 N. Franklin Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cea ae fh 
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Occupying practically 
an entire square block, 
rising 25 stories high, 
and providing 1700 
guestrooms, Hotel 
Sherman is the most 
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® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 

® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 

® Special “training menus” gladly arranged. 

® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 


® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 





CLARK » LAKE » RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE _ STREETS 
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During the few short weeks which remain before 
School closing time, there will be a steady parade 
of trucks delivering shipments of Athletic Equip- 
ment to our Shops for Summer servicing. 


You Athletic Directors and Coaches, who send this 
material to us for reconditioning, will expect your 
equipment to be back at your School in September 
—clean, sanitary and ready to stand up under hard 





service. 









The IVORY SYSTEM will NOT disappoint you— 


your equipment will be delivered on time—it will 
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See PY e be properly protected while it is in our possession— 


Wo tld of Spor: & and the reconditioned work will be done as only the 


IVORY SYSTEM can do it. 


In these days of unrest and uncer- 
tainty you have done well by placing 





your trust in the long established— 
dependable IVORY SYSTEM. 
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